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From the New York Messenger. 
TRIBUTE 


To the memory of the Rev. Alexander M‘Lcod, 
D. D. By S. N. Rowan, D. D. 

This eloquent tribute to departed piety and 
worth was pronounced in the Presbyterian church 
in Canal street on the evening of March 10th. 
We say but little in expressing our opinion that 
but few compositions in the English language will 
equal this manly eulogy in purity and force of 
style and that simplicity so nearly allied to sub- 

It was ony | that a lofty intellect like 

. ave found a kindred mind 

to do him honour after the envious grave had con- 
cealed him personally from the churches in the 


» midst of which he had long been a burning and 


shining light. 
We have taken the liberty to make some ex- 
tracts, chiefly biographical :-— 


“In his person, he was one of the noblest 
works of God in human form. His truly noble 
countenance, was an indication of the beauty, the 
taste and the strength of his still nobler mind. 
His erect and stately tread indicated that firmness 
and decision of character which was not to be 
tampered with for base and unworthy purposes : 
and seems to have been ordered by Providence to 
point him out to all who approached his presence, 
as a man inaccessible to the influence of flattery, 
of frowns or of corruption. 

** This noble specimen of God’s creative pow- 
er, first saw the light at St. Kilda in the Isle of 
Mull; one of the group which lie scattered over 
the western part of the Highlands of Scotland, 
on the 12 day of June, 1774. His father was the 
Rev. Neil M‘Leod, who was nearly related to the 
Dunvegan family, the chief of the clan. His 
mother was Margaret M‘Lean, daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Archibald M‘Lean, who was the imme- 
diate predecessor of his son-in-law, Mr. Neil 
M‘Leod, in the pastoral charge of his two parish- 
es. To this gentleman the celebrated Dr. Samuel 
Johnson was introduced during his tour in the 
Hebrides, by his relative, Sir Allan M‘Lean, and 
although Johnson cherished strong prejudices 


- against Scotchmen and Presbyterians, he, in the 


published account of his tour, bears the following 
testimony to his merits: ‘* We were entertained,” 
said he, **by Mr. M‘Leod, a minister that lives 
upon the coast, whose elegance of conversation 
and strength of judgment would make him conspi- 
cuous in places of greater 

*¢ In that region of mountain and rock and flood 
—with Loch Leven in front of his father’s house 
—the mountain of Ben-more in the rear, and the 
cataract of Essan-Dugh on the east, did Alexan- 
der, his youngest son but one, spend the years of 
his childhood. ‘There, to use his own language, 
* while yet a boy, fatigued with play, and melting 
under the summer sun,-I have contemplated the 
snow on the top of Ben-more, and imagined my- 
self cooled and refreshed.’ 

*¢ Nor was this merely the scene of his boyish 

bols ; it was also the scene of his early piety. 

e was only five years of age when his father 
died; but thus early, his sensibilities were 
strong, and his mind acute and thoughtful; and 
when his father’s decease was announced to his 
weeping family, the little boy was upon his 
knees in prayer. He was the child of many 
prayers; was devoted to the ministry of the Gos- 

1 from his birth: and himself informed me, on 
fis death-bed, that he never lost sight of this as 
his darling and delightful object from his sixth 
year, notwithstanding the numerous and strange 
vicissitudes of his life. 

To that high honour he ultimately attained : 
so that in his family, we have a succession of 
Gospel ministers to “the fourth generation” of 
those whom we hope love God and keep his com- 
mandments :—his grand-father, McLean; his own 
father, Niel McLeod; his distinguished self; 
and his first born in the midst of us. May the 
mantle of the ascended father prophet, descend 
in ample folds and studded with rich and various 
intellectual and moral gems, on his beloved son! 

* We know little of his youthful days, before 
he left Scotland for America, save that * from the 
time he began to walk until he arrived at matu- 
rity, he was scarcely three months at a time 
without having been confined by disease, or acci- 
dental injuries to which his activity and enter- 

rise — him; and yet he had not completed 
is sizih year, before he could repeat his Latin 
Grammer.” 

*‘ He received in Scotland the rudiments of an 
education for the Gospel ministry in the es/ab- 
lished church—of the General Assembly of which 
the venerated predecessors of his family were min- 
isters and members: but having emigrated to 
America in 1792, and in the eighteenth year of 
his age, he in consequence of hearing a sermon 
from the Rev. Mr. M‘Kinney, at Princetown, in 
the state of New York, determined to embrace 
the principles of the covenanted reformation. 
He accordingly pursued his studies with a view 
to the ministry in the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church—finished his collegiate education at 
Union College, Schenectady; and was in one 
of tthe first classes graduated at that highly and 
deservedly popular literary institution. 

“He was licensed to preach the Gospel of our 
Saviour at Coldenham, near Newburgh, by the 
Reformed Presbytery, the first organized in this 
country; together with Dr. Black of Pittsburgh, 
and Dr. lie of Philadelphia, in June, 1799. 
He was, with the other gentlemen, ordained in 
1806, and — charges were assigned them 
by the Presbytery. | 

“In the same year, 1800, Mr. McLeod re- 
ceived a call from the congregation of Colden- 
ham, to become their pastor; and among the sig- 
natures to it, there were the names of those who 
held slaves. 

“This fact was urged by him as a motive for 
rejecting the call; and was the occasion of his 

ublishing a sermon against “negro slavery.” 

e principles of that sermon were carried out in 
his support of the Colonization Society to the 
close of his life. 

“The plan of that Society we believe origi- 
mated with himself. It was handed to the late 
venerated Dr. Finley by Dr. McLeod, in his 
study; approved by Finley, and taken on to 
Washington, where McLeod followed it, and 
made an eloquent address in support of its princi- 

les. The work of emancipation, thus begun, 
ice geen until there are prosperous and 
unshackled colonies in Liberia; and we hope 
will progress, until the universe, of man shall be 
as free as the air in which we breathe; and there 
shall not be a spot on earth, where its inhabitants 
will be compelled to say—we are slaves! 

“As early as 1801, Mr. M‘Leod became the 

tor of the Reformed Presbyterian Church in 
hambers Street, New York. He was their first 
pastor. He found them a little’ flock; but by 
the blessing his pious and talented 
agency, they in into a multitude. To this 
wing congregation, he broke spiritual bread 
for thirty-two years, “with knowledge and un- 
d 


aes pm But singly and unaided, except by 


ing.” At the commencement of his min- 
} among them he had no ecclesiastical or cle- | 
ies. He was an isolated being—he , 


the Head of the Church, he worked his way to 
confidence—to popular favour—to extensive use- 
fulness. ‘The men with whom he had to com- 
pete in doing good were of considerable emi- 
nence. The mere mention of their names will 
convey the idea of their importance : the exempla- 
ry and pious Rodgers and Livingston; the sound 
theological ministers, Kuypers and M‘Knight; 
the eloquent and lucid expositors of Scripture, 
Linn and Mason, and the amiable and persuasive 
Abeel and: Miller... He was able however to 
bear the contrast, and was hailed by one and all as 
an able coadjutor in waving the banner of redecm- 


‘| ing love over the guilty enslaved inhabitants of this 


metropolis.” 


Dr. Rowan thus described Dr. M‘Leod’s Te- 
markable manner : 


“There was something about his manner of 
delivery, peculiar to himself, and not without its 
defects.—After the annunciation of his theme, he 
would commence its discussion with composure, 
and continue it in an orderly, lucid and argumen- 
tative method ; and when he had finished all that 
was necessary to illustration or proof, he would 
suddenly break forth in the application, like a 
flood long pent up by magnificent moudns; and 
like his favourite cataract of Essen Dugh, falling 
one thousand feet, over a lcdge of highland gran- 
ite, he would noisily and vehemently pour forth 
streams of piety and eloquence, till all who heard 
him were saturated with their spray.” 


The Rev. Dr. Ely, of Philadelphia, thus con- 
trasted M‘Leod with the master-spirits of New 
York: | 


“Our acquaintance with Dr. M‘Leod com- 
menced in 1810. He was then in in the vigour 
of his days; the companion of Mason, Abeel, and 
Romeyn; inferior to none of them in the strength of 
his intellect; and superior to them all in the sci- 
ence of the human mind. Romeyn had more his- 
tory and literature than any one of them. Abeel 
excelled in all the persuasiveness of a tender pas- 
tor, and a practical preacher. Mason was the 
most commanding orator, classical scholar, and 
profound expository lecturer on the word of God. 

“The elocution of M‘Leod was impetuous and 
noisy as a mountain torrent, full of foam, and 
sending off pure water into a thousand pools and 
subterranean caverns. Abeel and Romeyn, in 
their public discourses, were like the Connecticut 
and Hudson rivers :—Mason was the overflowing 
Mississippi. Four such men have not lived in 
New York since Abeel led the way to heaven. 
Neither of them has left his equal behind him in 
all that great emporium of our new world. 


THE BARTHOLOMEW MASSACRE, 


So called from its perpetration on the eve of St: 
Bartholomew’s day, 1572, is but too well known 
in history. By it nearly 50,000 French Protes- 
tants perished, without form or pretence of law, 
in Paris and the provinces. There is evidence, 
from the letters of the pontiff himself, that Pius 
the Fifth, the then reigning Pope, (since enrolled 
in the calender of Romish Saints, by a decree of 
one of his successors, Clement X., which bore 
date 1672, just one hundred years after the mas- 
sacre) previously knew and approved of the con- 
spiracy for the purpose. But he died before its 
completion. Gregory XIII., who next ascended 
the papal throne, entered so heartily into the 
views and feelings of his predecessor, that on the 
arrival of the intelligence of the wholesale mur- 
der, he ordered a discharge of the state artillery ; 
offered solemn thanks to Gop, attended by his 
cardinals; by his legate in France gave absolu- 
tion to the murderers; and, to perpetuate his in- 
famy, caused a medal to be struck, commemora- 
tive of the good news. 

Of that medal, father Bonanni, a Jesuit, has 
given the following description and explanation 
in his Medallic History of the Popes, written in 
Latin. They are translated by the Rev. J. Mend- 
ham, in his ‘ Life and Pontificate of St. Pius, the 
Fifth.’ 

**The medal has on the obverse, as usual, a 
figure of the Pope, Grecorius XIII. Pont. Max. 
An. I. The reverse has a representation of a 
destroying angel, with a cross in one hand and a 
sword in the other, slaying and pursuing a pros- 
trate and falling band of heretics. The legend is, 
Uconottrorum. Srraces. 1572. 

“The unexpected change of affairs overwhelmed 
Gregory, the pontiff, and Italy, with the greater 
joy, in proportion to the increasing fear produced 
by the account of Cardinal Alessandrino, lest the 
rebels who had revolted from the ancient religion, 
should inundate Italy. Immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of the news the pontiff proceeded with so- 
lemn supplication from St. Mark’s to St. Louis’ 
temple; and having published a Jubilee for the 
Christian world, he called upon the people to 
commend the religion and king of France to the 
supreme Deity. e gave orders for a painting 
descriptive of the slaughter of the admiral and 
his companions, to be made in the Hall of the 
Vatican, by Giorgio Vasari, as a monument of 
vindicated religion, and a trophy of exterminated 
heresy ; solicitous to impress by that means how 
salutary would be the effect to the sick body of 
the kingdom of so copious an emission of bad 
blood. He sends Cardinal Ursino as his legate 
a latere into France, to admonish the king to pur- 
sue his advantages with vigour, nor lose his la- 
bour, so prosperously commenced with sharp 
remedies, by mingling with them more gentle 
ones. Although these were such brilliant proofs 
of the piety of Charles, and of his sincere attach- 
ment to the Catholic Church, as well as of 
pontifical solicitude, there were not wanting some 
who gave them a different interpretation. But, 
that the slaughter was not executed without the 
help of Gop and the divine counsel, Gregory in- 
culcated in a medal struck on the occasion, in 
which an angel, armed with a sword and a cross, 
attacks the rebels; a representation by which he 
recalls to mind, that the houses of the heretics 
were signed with a white cross, in order that the 
king’s soldiers might know them from the rest, 
as likewise they themselves wore a white cross 
on their hats.” 

** Bonanni,”” says the editor of the Christian 
Remembrancer,’ (from which we derive this scrap 
of history,) *“‘our readers will observe, was a 
Jesuit, who would not have stated what has been 
thus given, if he had not been well assured that 
it was perfectly agreeable to his superiors. We 
wish our readers particularly to take notice of his 
concise, but graphic description of the joy pro- 
duced by the massacre of the helpless Protes- 
tants. The jubilee,—the monitory painting,— 
the cool approbation of the cruel deed,—the dread 
of a mixture of mildness,—the recognition of the 
authority of the medal,—and of the care with 
which the victims were marked for destruction, 
—and, abova all, the Gop of love and mercy called 
in to sanction the whole.” 


By a wise ordinance of nature our feelings have 
no abiding place in our memory; nay, the more 
vivid they are in the moment of their existence, 
the more dim and difficult to be remembered do 
they make the thoughts which accompanied them. 
Those of my readers, who at any time of their 


_life have been in the l:abit of reading novels, may 


easily convince themselves of this truth, by com- 
paring their recollections of those stories which 
most excited their curiosity, and even painfully 
affected their feelings, with: their recollections of 
the calm and meditative patios of Shakspeare and 
Milton. Hence it is that human rience, like 
the sternlights of a ship at sea, illumines only 
the path which we have passa! over.—Coleridge. 


THE BRITISH PULPIT. 


WARBURTON. 


Warburton was scarcely a sermon-writer, but 
in the dearth of great divines which began to pre- 
vail about his time, it is impossible to speak of 
any branch of theology without mentioning his 
name. He has been termed by some critics the 
last of our great divines; but the assertion was 
designed to startle, and with a view to give it 
point, truth was sacrificed. Certainly since the 
‘Divine Legation’? was written, there has been 


no voluminous or syst¢matic work of equal power. | 
, peace, grace and mercy 
you from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 


The name of Horsley, however, of whom we shall 
speak hereafter, not to mention others, should of 
itself have prevented the assertion. Warburton 
was a man of gigantic talents, rich to overflowing 


| in erudition of every kind, and capable of writing 


with great eloquence and power. His talents for 
controversy were first rate; but his-dogmatism 
was insufferable, and his love of paradox fatal to 
his genius. The argument of the * divine lega- 
tion’? is one which, in most hands, would have 
led to pity or contempt; but poor as it is, there is 
such astonishing acuteness displayed in its de- 
fence, such richness of erudition lavished in illus- 
trating it, and such a variety of collateral topics 
introduced, all of which are discussed with sin- 
gular ability and learning, that the work, in spite 
of the radical defect of its principle, will ever be 
valuable as a treasury of knowledge, a specimen 
of controversial acumen, and a monument of bold 
intellectual power. Warburton had many of the 
elements of a great preacher in him. But he 
wanted devotion; his love of truth was mere sel- 
fishness, and his defence of it personality ; and as 
to all the sublime and touching themes of the re- 
ligion of Christ, he had no care or feeling except 
in so far as a little declamation helped to accele- 
rate his preferment, or to increase his fame. 
His connection with Pope and the Essay on Man 
settles the question of his personal religion. He 
wrote his great work, because it was like a bishop 
to write one; but as to that ardent love of truth, 
and intense sympathy with the condition of man- 
kind, which are characteristic of the greatest 
minds, he had none of them; whilst he was the 
slave and victim of the meanest jealousies, the 
most violent resentments, and the most implaca- 
ble antipathies. 


Secxer, Hurp, Horne, anp Newron. 

Among the sermon-writers of the greatest fame 
during this period, we “a mention Secker, Hurd, 
Horne, and Newton. They scarcely admit of 
being individually characterised, as their writings 
are not distinguished by any prominent or re- 
markable qualities, Hurd was perhaps the most ele- 
gant writer, and Secker the most judicious. Hurd 
would have been more esteemed, but for his con- 
nexion with Warburton. He wassuch anidolatrous 
admirer of the latter, such an indiscriminate defen- 
der of his dogmatism, paradoxes, and caprices, and 
withal seems to have abased himself so much in 
his presence, that one is tempted to think of him 
as a sort of second Boswell,—a character on 
which the brightest mitre in Christendom could 
not bestow dignity. Secker was a sensible per- 
spicuous preacher; but neither a profound scholar, 
nor in any sense an eloquent man. He was dis- 
tinguished by great propriety, and prudence of 
conduct,—qualities which, when combined with 
respectable attainments, have much oftener been a 
passport to the primacy, than either splendid abili- 
ties or extensive erudition. Newton is better 
known as the Editor of Milton than as a preacher ; 
although his work on the Prophecies is creditable 
to his judgment and ——- Horne had a live- 
ly fancy, and a pleasing style. His ** Commen- 
tary on the Psalms” has always been a popular 
book. This has been fully as much owing to its 
devotional spirit, and its brevity, as to any extra- 
ordinary merit it possesses. ‘To have been the 
labour of twenty years, it was certainly no great 

rodigy. There is some critical research and 
earning in the notes; but twenty years were a 
long period to have been bestowed on it, whilst 
there is little originality, as Lowth, the most ele- 
gant of biblical critics, and Merrick, one of the 
mest learned, supplied him with the chief mate- 
rials of his criticism. 
Portevs, Biarr, Patey anp Horsety. 

Our review has brought us to the time of Porteus 
and Blair, Paley and Horsley. Signs of a favour- 
able change in the English literature were now 
beginning to appear. ‘The genius of Cowper had 
fairly troubled the dull and muddy sources of 
British literature, and from its stagnant fountains 
brighter and purer waters had already begun to 
flow. The eloquence of Burke, too, had flashed 
with the vividness and power of lightning on the 
public mind. The American war had been a 
source of recent agitation. ‘The French revolu- 
tion was still convulsing the continent of Europe 
to its centre. Men had been suddenly called to 
think of great national interests; and what- 
ever effects, in a political point of view, were 
thus produced, it is certain that a great impulse 
was given to inquiry and speculation, which spee- 
dily raised the tone of literature, and gave it a 
character of vigour, independence, and originali- 
ty, which it had long ceased to possess. ‘The 
preachers we have mentioned, are not tobe held up 
as exemplifying this improved state of literature. 
Porteus and Blair, at least, are rather examples 
of the kind of excellence which prevailed during 
the preceding age. ‘The merits of Porteus are 
soon described. He was a distinct perspicuous 
preacher, with a bland gentle style; but had he 
not been gifted with a fine voice and expressive 
countenance, and, moreover, been a bishop, it is 
not possible he could have acquired the popularity 
which, in his own life-time, he enjoyed. He had 
the good sense to adopt the Scottish method of 
lecturing, which from its novelty among the au- 
diences whom he addressed, excited unusual in- 
terest. Blair was a preacher of greater merit. 
His sermons, however, having been overrated in 
his own time, the public have made him pay the 
usual penalty of subsequent neglect. When first 
published, they were extolled as perfect models of 
pulpit eloquence. In England, in particular, 
they were most extensively circulated. There 
were many reasons for this. They were not mere- 
ly remarkably smooth and polished compositions, 
but pervaded by a sort of worldly good sense, 
and contained a admoniticns against prevail- 
ing vice, particularly suitable to the young, which 
recommended them strongly to parents, teachers, 
and guardians. ‘Then they were extremely plau- 
sible and mild. There was nothingin them to 
lead one to suppose that their author was a Cal- 
vinist. All the prominent doctrines of the Gospel 
were kept in the shade. There were no directly 
heretical opinions advanced, but the whole truth 
was not stated. He met the world half-way; he 
conceded the high points of doctrine, and the un- 
compromising rigour of Christian morals; and 
many of his sermons were little better than 
moral essays, in which the sublime principles 
of the Christian religion were scarcely allu- 
ded to. We admit the knowledge of human 
nature to a certain extent, and the observation 
of life, which they display. A more racy and 
vigorous literature has of late years fostered a 
taste for a more animated and forcible style 
of composition. The sermons of Blair con- 
tain no passages of power, brilliancy, or pathos. 
With the accuracy, they have also much of the 
stiffness of academical exercises ; and the highest 
praise they canclaim is, that they never offend, and 
generally please, but rarely delight, elevate or in- 
inspire the mind. Itis easy to see that their au- 
thor had been at great pains in writing them ; but 
‘it is as easy to see, that he was a man of mode- 
rate parts, and limited acquirements—more re- 


markable for neztness and formality, than for any 
of the sterner and loftier attributes of mind. 


From the Gambier Observer. 
REV. LEGH RICHMOND. 

Letter from the Rev. Legh Richmond to his Parishion- 
ers.— We hzve been favoured with a copy in manuscript 
of thé following letter of Mr. Richmend, which we believe 
bas never been pub'ished in this couutry,. Apart from 


its intrinsic value, merely as the production of this 


nent minister, and the expression of his devotedness to 
his pastoral duties at a time of deep personal anxiety 
and domestic afiliction, it will be read with much interest. . 


Rortnsey, Isle of Bute, (Scor.) Aug. 14, 1824. 

My Dear Christian Friends,—My prayer for you 
all is, that during this season of absence from you, 
may be multiplied unto 


Christ. Engaged as I have becn, and still am, 
in constant attention by sea and by land, to my 
dear child and all his concerns both temporal and 
spiritual, yet I do not cease to think of and pray 
for you—l bear your interests upon my heart, and 
although separated by so great a distance I often 
look upon you in my mind’s eye as either assem- 
bled in the public congregation, or in more pri- 
vate companies, meeting for religious purposes, or 
in your respective dwellings at home; but wher- 
ever I imagine you to be, my pastoral affections 
for you are warm and powerful. It gives me 
true satisfaction to hear and to know that by the 
blessing of God, you have the privilege and be- 
nefit arising from the labours of my much es- 
teemed young friend, and brother minister, among 
you. May all his ministrations be blessed, both 
to his own soul and yours; may you prove a 
strengthening and an encouragement to him; and 
may he be enabled to speak and act amongst you 
in the spirit of sincerity and truth. There are 
mutual ore subsisting between a minister and 
people, and the prosperity of each materially de- 
pends on the feelings and conduct of the other. The 
shepherd and the sheep will both have to render 
an account at the last day, of their affection and 
behaviour of each other, both privately and pub- 
licly. May my dear people ever keep this in 
their close recollection, and may they very parti- 
cularly in this respect adorn their Christian pro- 
fession, and thereby they shall obtain peace and 
comfort to their own souls. Pray much for your 
absent minister, and pray much for him also who 
is present amongst you, they are both appointed 
of God to think and act for your spiritual benefit. 
You well know how much my comfort and peace 
of mind depend on this, and how much need has 
a young minister of the Gospel of all the best 
feelings and best conduct of his flock, to assist, 
strengthen and encourage him in his arduous and 
difficult labours. Forsake not the assembling of 
oe together for private edification, particu- 
arly on the Sabbath evenings. Be very tender and 
considerate towards all the young beginners, and 
may you thus encourage many others to add them 
selves to the number of those that shall be everlast- 
ingly saved: much of the welfare of the newly con- 
vinced, depends upon the example, behaviour, and 
encouragement they meet with from those that are 
olde: in the Christian profession. Through faults 
and errors in this particular, many have been dis- 
couraged and stumbled. Be very attentive to the 
recovery of backsliders, nothing can be more con- 
trary to true Christian principles than when a 
brother falls into declension, or sin, to leave him 
unwarned, or unadvised. Many have been suf- 
fered to sink into carelessness, and hopelessness, 


through want of friends to watch over them, and 


speak the kind words of admonition and affection- 
ate regard in due time. Consider yourselves as 
a people separated to glerify God by your consis- 
tent profession,—by your love to Christ and im- 
mortal souls,—by your meekness of temper— 
your weanedness from the world, and your de- 
votedness of life. All eyes are upon you, and so 
they ought to be. All ears are open to receive ill 
tidings concerning you,—and it is useful. You 
are thus to be kept preserved in the Lord’s 
ways. Often perhaps more will be reported of 
you than is true, but this was always the lot of 
the Lord’s people ; it is their trial of patience and 
the forgiveness of injuries; and we should ever 
remember that if some things are laid to our 
charge which are false, how many things really 
exist which must condemn us in the sight of 
God, and which none know of but God and our 
consciences. This may reconcile us to false ac- 
cusations from any quarter. In all your dealings, 
one with another, cherish a spirit of love and 
kindness. Never say that of another when ab- 
sent which you would be ashamed to utter face to 
face. Never encourage tale bearing and idle un- 
kind surmisings. Be considerate and charitable 
in all your proceedings. Exercise faith in Christ 
for the acquiring even ‘valuable and scriptural 
dispositions, and whenever ye fail, humble your- 
selves under the mighty hand of God. Both to- 
wards ministers and Christians seek rather to act 
as Christians than critics. AporN THt GosPEL 
IN ALL THINGS. 

Beware of the company of the careless and 
worldly. Come out from amongst them, and be 
ye seperate; so shall ye be sons the and daughters 
of the Lord Almighty.x—When the Providence 
which has for a time taken me from amongst you, 
and so deeply tried my feelings and affections, shal] 
again restore me to you, may we meet in the full- 
ness of the Spirit, loving and loved of one ano- 
ther; and all benefited by the leadings and 
teachings of the Holy One. May we be comfort-- 
ers to each other in the best sense. My own 
heart has undergone much deep depression, but 
I can bless God for mercies. ‘The trials of min- 
isters are designed for the good of their people, 
as well as themselves: and it is happy when the 
results prove it so. I am daily and _ hourly 
watching over the state of my child’s health ; 
God is watching over us both. I know not as 

et what may be his will concerning us; it rests 
in doubt and uncertainty. I have both hopes and 
fears. My desire is to labour for his bodily and 
spiritual good, and wait the Lord’s pleasure; we 
often take sweet counsel together, and talk of the 
things that belong to our peace.—I now commend 
you to Him who alone is able tokeep you. Walk 
circumspectly ; keep your eyes fixed on the end 
of your earthly course. Faithful is He who hath 
promised, who also will do it. May you be hap- 
py in your earthly homes, and then may you 
find eternal peace in your heavenly—so prays 
your affectionate pastor, Leen Ricumonp. 


POWER OF PARENTAL FAITH. 

A clergyman some time since, —e a sermon to 
youth, took occasion to press upon parents the duty of pa- 
rental faith, and illustrated its power in the following 
manner 

‘6 About two-and-twenty years ago, a little cir- 
cle were met around the apparent dying couch of 
a male infant; the man of God who led their de- 
votions, seemed to forget the sickness of the child, 
in his prayer for his future usefulness. He pray- 
ed for the child, who had been consecrated to 
God, at his birth, as a man, a Christian, and a 
minister of the Word. The parents laid hold of 
the horns of the altar, and prayed with him. The 
child recovered, grew towards manhood, and ran 
far in the ways of folly and sin. One after an- 
other of that little circle ascended to heaven; but 
two at least, and one of them the mother, lived to 
hear him proclaim the everlasting Gospel. ‘It 
said the preacher, fiction—that child, 
that prodigal youth, that preacher, ts he who now 

esses you,” —Muircr’s Journal, 


‘Thy word,” says the Psalmist, “is a light 
unto my feet, and a lamp to my path.” What a 
beautiful figure is this. The rays of the Jam 
which lights our pathway, are circumscribed, 

enetrating but a few steps before and around us. 
We need its constant aid. So we cannot take 
one step in our moral course without the guidin 
light of truth, and though it does not unveil al 
that is before us, still, we may safely step on— 
present duty will be plain.—Verse Herald. 
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From the Glasgow Courier, March 253, 


REV. EDWARD IRVING. 


Another Account of the Proceedings at Annan, as reported 
by the Rev. Mr. Irving himself. 


We are indcbted for the following document to 
a respectable correspondent, to whom we tender 
our best thanks. In the note accompanying it, it 
is stated, that as the letter was read publicly to 
the crowd assembled to hear the Rev. Gentleman 
preach at Annan on Thursday, the writer sees no 
harm whatever, but on the contrary good, in giv- 
ing it a wider range of publicity. Mr. Irving, it 
appears, was about to sit down to breakfast, with 
his four apostles, and his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Dickson’s family, when he of a sudden said that 
the Spirit moved him to write to his congregation 
in London. With this intent he retired up stairs, 
and in a very brief space produced an epistle, of 
which the following is a faithful copy :— 


To the Church of Christ, under my pastoral care, 
and to the Saints of London, with the Elders 
and Deacons, Grace, Mercy, and peace from 
God the Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ 
our Glory. 


Dearly beloved in the Lord, | 
My joy and hope stand fast in your confidence 
towards God, and be not shaken by any thing that 
befalleth you, for the Lord is faithful who hath 
promised that all things shall work together for 
good to them which love God, and are the called 
according to his purpose. Be not defeated of the 
answer of your prayers by any doubts or misgiv- 
ings, neither be ye wearied out by the patience and 
long suffering of the Lord with the wicked who 
speak evil of you, and greater evil of our God, as 
if he heard not, and answered to the prayers of his 
people for the appearing of his own glory. If 
you ask for your own exaltation, then may he 
choose your own way and suffer you fall into pride, 
which is the snare of the devil; but if you ask for 
the good of the church and the salvation of poor 
sinners, and the spreading of his own most excel- 
lent name, you.may ask what you will, and it 
shall be done unto you. Only be ye ware how 
you put limits upon the Almighty, and set bounds 
to the love of him, who hath given us his own 
dear Son, and will surely with him freely give us 
all things. Therefore I entreat you to abide 
steadfast in your hope, and to pray always for the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit in the abundance, 
the superabundance of the latter rain, which pre- 
pareth for the coming of the harvest man, the 
reaper of the Father’s fruitful field, which also he 
soweth by the hand of his faithful preachers. Re- 
joice in Him greatly, for his love to you hath 
abounded in his dealings with me, the angel 
whom he has set over you, and his messenger 
unto to you, to set your feet into his path. Yes- 
'terday, I arrived here with my dear brother Robert 
Smith, before breakfast, having had a very plea- 
sant and prosperous journey, and we met with 
our dear brother David Kerr; and immedately af- 
ter us arrived David Dow and Mr. Niven, and 
another brother, by whose coming I was much 
encouraged. After we had prayed together, we 
met tho Phsubytery at noon in the Parish Church, 
which was filled with people; and straightway 
the Ministers began to accuse me of heresy, be- 
cause I preached and published the glorious name 
and work of God as the Word made flesh. They 
put several questions to me concerning the 
manner of proceeding against me, to which I 
would not answer a word, telling them to do their 
work in their own way, for that I would not in 
any wise make myself a sharer in their guilt; 
nevertheless, I took this early opportunity of disa- 
busing the people, and solemnly protesting before 
the living God that I was guiltless of the thought, 
word, or wish of making our blessed and Holy 
One a sinner. They then proposed to have a 
private conference with me in the Session-house, 
apart from all the people, where God gave me 
grace to refuse to every one of them the right hand 


and drink wine with them; and to tcll them that 
they had lifted up the standard of rebellion against 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and that I would hold no 
conference of friendship with them, but be at open 
and avowed enmity until they had ceased from 
persecuting hls faithful members. Sol sat in the 
midst of them ia silence and sorrow, very much 
burdened and affected in soul, that I should be 
thus called upon to separate myself from them of 
whom many were members of the church before 
me, and some of them had laid their hands on me. 

We then returned to the church and the great 
congregation, when, having received liberty to 
speak for myself, I was strengthened by your 
prayers to speak with great boldness for the name 
of Jesus, and to justify his truth, and to vindicate 
myself as a member of Christ; also to reprove 
and rebuke them all, both elders and people, of 
their sins, and to proclaim in their hearing the 
coming of the Blessed One, and the mercy and 
truth which are now going before Him to prepare 
his way and set us in his steps. Oh! it wasa 
gracious and sweet opportunity which He gave me 
of certifying to his great name and his perfect work 
of mercy and judgment.—They then proceeded, 
one after another, to pronounce me worthy of be- 
ing deposed from the Holy Ministry; and having 
asked me if I had any objection to their doing so, 
I had another opportunity of pointing out to them 
the awful sin of which they were about to be 
guilty, and of protesting before God and all the 
people that I was innocent of all the things laid 
to my charge. ‘Then they were proceeding to 
the fearful act, and as it is required that they 
shall first pray before the sentence of deposition 
is pronounced, they had asked the oldest member 
to pray, but the Lord had mercy in store for his ser- 
vant, and would not suffer them to lay their hands 
upon me, whom the Holy Ghost had set as an 
angel in His church, and as they rose to prayer, 
the Holy Ghost opened the mouth of David Dow, 
who sat at my right hand, and with awful power 
and solemnity, commanded us who would bear the 
vessel of the Lord to depart and touch not the un- 
clean thing, and added unto them one word of 
bitter rebuke. ‘* How can ye pray to God in 
any other name than in that which ye have re- 
jected ?’? Wherefore we arose at the word of the 
Lord and came forth, and I sang in my heart, 
‘¢ Blessed be the Lord, who hath not given us as 
a prey to their teeth: our soul is escaped as a 
bird out of the snare of the fowler. ‘The snare is 
broken and we are escaped—our help is in the name 
of the Lord who made the heavens and earth.” 
Now give thanks my dearly beloved, for the Lord 
himself hath broken my bonds. For six hours did 
He try me in that furnace, and when he saw that 
I did bear it for his name’s sake, and would not 
be diverted by their questions, nor enticed by 
their flatteries, from a faithful testimony to His 
name,—and that I would not shake hands, nor 
eat bread, nor confess a friendship with those 
who were his enemies, He sent me that wonder- 
ful word, and set me free. I had already receiv- 
ed, and was thereto instructed by the word of the 
Lord while yet in the midst of you, neither to 
seek judgment at the hand of Synod nor at the 
General Assembly, and had declared this in the 
hearing of them all so that I did not wait in 8l- 
lence, in order to express my thanksgiving unto 
the Lord for my redemption out of all my bonds, 
But, behold, He would not suffer his servant to- 
be dishonoured of them, and He snatched me 
away by his own word, “ Meditate on His good- 
ness and give Him thanks.” I then sent to the 
house of my sister, which joineth hard to the 
church, these two brethren, Robert Smith, and 


David Kerr, to publish to the people that I would 


of fellowship, yea, and not to eat bread with them 


preach to them to morrow, that is this day, at 11 
o’clock, in the open field, and now dearly belov- 
ed, when I saw the gross darkness of these poor 
ministers, and the errors with which they have 
filled the breasts and minds of the people in all 
these parts, I was much and powerfully convin- 
ced that it is my duty to tarry here some days and 
preach the Gospel to the benighted people around, 
for I do not sce that there is any of the brethren 
upon whose heart the Lord hath laid this as he 
has upon mine. When, moreover, by the mouth 


.of dear David Dow the Lord gave deliverance 


from the Synod Assembly, (and there is no call 
again in this matter to visit this land,) I feel my 
conviction strengthened, and I do purpose by the 
grace of God to tarry in these parts certain days, 
and to publish in the towns of the coast the great 
name of the Lord. I do therefore commend you 
to the Lord, and encourage the elders to strength- 
en themselves in God, who will abundantly sup- 
ply all your wants through faith is which in Christ 

esus ; and now, well beloved, I commend you to 
the Lord and to the riches of His grace, which 
is able to build a up and to give you an inheri- 
tance among all those which are sanctified.— 
Your faithful and loving Pastor, and Angel over 
Christ’s flock in London. 

(Signed) 


Epwo. Irvine. 
Annan, 14th March, 4833. 


TIE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The worship of that erroneous and idolatrous 
church consists very much in acts of homage paid 
to these external representations; and, though 
her advocates profess that they are offered to God, 
through them as media, are too often, we cannot 
but fear, terminated upon them, and thus sup- 
— that spiritual worship which the Divine 

eing claims in consequence of his being a spirit. 
We need not wonder, therefore, at the pains taken 
by that church to suppress the second command- 
ment: entirely omitting that precept in some of 
her formularies, and dividing another command- 
ment Into two to make up the number ten. The 
necessary effect of any attempt to exhibit the Deity 
to the human senses, by pictures or images, must 
be to degrade, to an incalbulal degree, our con- 
ceptions of him; partly as it is adapted to mingle 
the passions and affections of the human nature 
with our conception of the Divine. The notion 
of an infinite Being is utterly inconsistent with 
any outward figure or shape, which would con- 
fine, to a certain determinate portion of space, 
Him who declares of himself, “ Do not I fill hea- 
ven and earth?” and thus limit the infinite pre- 
sence and majesty of the great Eternal. No 
sooner do men attempt to make the Deity an ob- 
ject of their senses, than they begin to think him 
altogether such an one as themselves. Descend- 
ing from the high and holy place where the Divine 
Being dwells, the mind, accustomed to contem- — 
set him under a visible form, gradually sinks 

ower aud lower in approximation to its own 


‘level, till at last men come to conceive of him 


as compassed with infirmities like themselves. 
Hence, where such representations of Deity have 
prevailed, images of other beings, more suited to 
their gross taste, have been introduced ; at first 
angels ; but at length by a natural process, the 
chief place in their religious affections has be- 
come occupied by the Virgin Mary, and other 
saints of inferior character, who have received 
much greater abundance of these marks of devo- 
tion and homage than the Supreme Being himself. 
So impossible is it for the church of Rome to 
purge itself from the charge of that idolatry 
which the Scriptures most severely denounce. 
Were there no other reason to deter persons from 
the communion of that church, her profane tam- 
pering with the very elements of devotion, and 
poisoning the first principles of religion, were 
alone sufficient to inspire all true Christians with 
the utmost abhorrence. For, the same authority 
which forbids the transfer of worship from a 
right to a wrong object, also stigmatizes all de- 
viation from the prescribed standard, iu the man- 
ner of worshipping the Divine Being himself. 
Could we see nothing of a tendency to Teed on to 
greater abominations in this ‘chamber of image- 
ry,” till it terminate in hero and idol worship, 
nay, in the worship of wood and stone, it is ex- 
pressly forbidden; and this prohibition is alone 
sufficient to stamp it with the character of im- 
piety.—Robert Hall. 


From the Boston Recorder. 
MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Diffuse missionary intelligence, and you aid essen- 
tially the cause of vital religion at home. 


You elevate the standard of piety of individual 
Christians. He that reads the missionary periodi- 
cals or newspapers of the day, is conversant with 
some bright examples of Christian character. He 
sees them leaving home and friends—hears from 
them on their way across the ocean. He reads . 
their journals ; and there beholds them laying out 
themselves for the good of their degraded breth- 
ren. He dwells or ought to dwell on the descrip- 
tions of heathen wretchedness, till his eye is suf- 
fused with tears and his heart beats with compas- 
sion. He responds to the herald’s cry, ‘come over 
and help us,’ either by going himself? or deputin 
as his messenger a certain amount of his gold and 
silver. His heart goes with his message to the 
missionary, and says God speed you in your la- 
bours. ‘That herald of the cross leaves the world 
—say it was Mrs. Hervey. The Christian weeps 
that the heathen are deprived of such a lovely 
example of our holy religion. He peruses the 
account of her Jast hours, witnesses her submis- 
sion of all to her Father in heaven, and her holy 
triumph, and says, ‘let me die the death of the 
righteous 

How much has Martyn’s example increased 
the piety of many an obscure child of God! The 
judgment day only will tell us. Who can read 
one sentence even, * Gladly shall this base blvod 
be shed, every drop of it, if India can be bene- 
fitted in but one of her sons,’ without pitying 
India, and at the same time panting for the holy 
resolution and energy of this man of God? The 
influence of Christian example is but the influ- 
ence of divine truth embodied and acting out 
itself in the lives of men. Are we tempted to fol- 
low Paul because he was like Christ? Then we 
shall be inclined to dwell on the excellencies of 
those who are like Christ in our own age because 
the case comes nearer home. 

Take now the one hundred or more American 
missionaries that are in different parts of the 
earth. Let the American churches fee] the influ- 
ence of these men. They ought. For these are 
the sons of the church and are supported by her. 
Let their reports and appeals be read by every 
Christian. Let every Christian see and hear the 
missionary every week of his life, and the influ 
ence of his example would be pouring itself into 
the life of that Christian constantly. And the 
result could not but be an increase of piety in the 
churches ;—for it is the influence of the truths of 
God embodied in the lives of men, of such truths 
as these: ‘If any man will deny himself Jet him 
take up his cross and follow me.” ‘Be ye al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord,” &c., 
and God has said, his word shall not return to 
him void. 

To withhold, then, this information, and refuse 
to hear these men speak to us, or to forbid them 
to spéak to others by their accounts published in 
the magazines and newspapers of the day, is to 
hinder the increase of the piety .of our fellow 
Christians. Do we not then Ainder the teh in 
grace of our brethren and sisters in Christ, if 
we do not circulate missionary intelligence to the 
utmost of our power ? «as 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


\ 


CONTROVERSY......No. XIII. 


RULE OF FAITH. 
Philadelphia, April 26, 1833. 
To the Rev. John Breckinridge. | 

Rev. Sir,—As my reference to the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, touching the 
power and duty of magistrates, seems to have 
given you some pain, I shall commence by 
saying all 1 have to say on that subject. 
This is the more necessary, as you recail the 

lea of “¢ ce and inadvertence,” which 
you had hitherto mercifully extended. 

It is a fact that Towar & Hogan published 
‘the Westminster Confession in 1829. It is 
a fact that it contains the passages I quoted, 
as to intolerance and the magistrate’s duty 
in matters of religion—and it is a fact, which 
rests on the authority of Dr. Miller, that 
ministers and candidates were oblige!” to 
adopt this Confession as the “standard of 
Presbyterianism,” exactly ene hundred years 

ore. Consequently, rt is a faet, that if 
this be not now your standard, it is because 
you have departed, im s0 much, at least, from 
the faith once delivered to the * saints.” 
The passages, which you now call ** offen- 
sive,” were supported by seven or eight dif- 
ferent texts of Scripture; and I thought, 
that these texts might, possibly, have the 
same meaning now, that they had in 1729. 
Indeed, until you atvised me of it, I did 
not conceive how these scriptural authori- 
ties could have become so ‘* offensive,” 
in the interval, that they deserved to be 
“ solemnly rejected.” The doctrines, which 
they were intended to support, are as true 
{thowgh perhaps not so palateable) since the 
revolution, as they had been before. If, in 
the first instance, they were false, it was in- 
jurious to the written Word of God to em- 
ploy if so profusely for their support—and it 
was tyrannical to “oblige” either “professed 
ministers” or candidates to adopt them. If, 
on the other hand, they were érue, 1 do not 
see why they have been “ solemnly rejected.” 
The doctrines of Christ do not change with 
the shiftings of every political gale. And 
though the British Lion gave place to the 
Eagle of Independence, ‘*some fifty years 
ago,” yet, I find it difficult to discover, by 
what mysterious process, this event could 
have nullified the scriptural doctrines of your 
standards, or converted them into “offensive 
passages.”” Albeit, it seems that the work 
of ** Reformation” in the doctrines of Christ, 
is not the peculiar privilege of any age—-that 
the children are not satisfied with what their 
fathers have done in this behalf—and that I 
-was led astray by taking it for granted that 
the **Standard of Presbyterianism” in the 
19th century was the same, that ministers 
had been “ obliged to adopt” in the 18th. 
What it will be, in fifty years more, is not 
known to any man living. One thing is eer- 
tain, that the melody of Calvin and the cho- 
rus of the Westminster divines, have been 
enriched with variations in every key. | 
suppose, however, that mm reference to your 
standards I might venture (with safety) to 
“go as far back, as the year 1821. In the 
“amended” edition of that year, although 
the civil magistrates are shorn of the preroga- 
tives, with which the Westminster divines 
and the ‘‘Adopting Act” of 1729 had invest- 
ed then, as fo the words, yet they are clothed 
with undefined attributes, in which a keen 
eye may discover the lurking essence of the 
very passages, Which are so offensive. In 
page 105 they (civil magistrates) are honour- 
ed with an office full of tenderness and pa- 
rental affection. ‘* As NURSING FATHERS, it 
is their duty to protect the church of our 
common Lord, without giving the preference 
to any denomination of Christians above the 
rest,” &c. The latter clause might seem to 
have been added, to prevent the passage from 
being “offensive.” But as soon as it will be 
convenient for the Assembly to tell us, what 
ts the **church of our common Lord,” may 
not one half of the Christian denominations, 
who enjoy the equal protection of the Con- 
stitution, be astonished to find themselves 
excluded from the pale—and regarded by 
the “nursing fathers” of the other half, as 
step-children—or worse? And again, if the 
babe should languish, would it not be natural 
fur the General Assembly, as the physician, 
to prescribe a little of that poldéical nutri- 
ment, by which it waxed strong in Geneva, 
Scotland and England itself, when the ma- 
gistrates were, in very deed, its ‘* nursing 
fathers?” I will pursue this topic no far- 
ther—except to say that, in my humble 
opinion, the magistrates of this Republic are 
well employed, if they study the laws and 
administer them with justice and impartiali- 
ty—and that it is an insult to the spirit and 
language of the Constitution, to invoke them 
as **nursing fathers” to what the General 
Assembly may think proper to call the 
** church of our common Lord.” 

The other paragraphs of your first column 
contain two pretty little stories—one about 
“Dick doing nothing and Jack helping him,” 
—the other about the two ** strolling priests 
in Kentucky”—one of whom, it seems, per- 
sonated the Protestant and evideutly under- 
stood his part, since he ‘* fought long, died 
hard, but was always beaten.” This was 
genuine acting, so much like the reality—for 

Halting on crutches of unequal size, _ 
One leg by truth supported, one by (flies), 
They sidle to the goal with awkward pace 
Secure of nuthing but to Jose the race. 

So it was with the antagonist of the Rev. 
Mr. Maguire, whom you have introduced. 
Mr. Pope, the king of Reatectnis controversy 
in Ireland, had the courage to enter the lists 

with him, where he fought long, and though 
1 will nut say he was Caton, teak I should 
offend you, yet it is certain that from that 
day to this, he has carefully shunned every 
thing like controversy with a Catholic priest. 
He did not possess that happy talent for 
which Goldsmith immortalized the village 
schoolmaster. So it was with the celebrated 
Claude, whose glory it was, savs Eustace, to 
have fallen by the hand of the illustrious 
Bossuet. So it was with the Pope of Cal- 
vinism in France, Du Plessis, in the discul- 
sion held at Fontainbleau in the presence of 
Henry IV. in the year 1600. (see Sully’s Me- 
muirs, Vol. 2. page 354.) ‘This case is so 
illustrative of the manner in which Protes- 
tant coutroversialists assail the Catholic reli- 
gion, that I will give a brief sketch of it. 

Du Plessis had written a book, not to prove 
his own religion, but to refute the Catholic 
doctrine of the Eucharist and the Mass. ‘The 
Catholics were startled, as usual, with the 
number of falsehoods it contained, and spoke 
so freely of them, that the author in his rash- 
ness challenged any one to point out a — 
false quotation in the whole book. M. Du 
Perron then Bishop of Evreux, and after- 
wards Cardinal, undertook to show as many 
aS FIVE HUNDRED AND FirTy. ‘The parties 


met before the king. Judges were appuinted 


hy him, some of whom were Catholics and} 
some Calvinists. Fifty passages were to be 
examined every day; but after the examina- 
tion of nine of them, in which he was unani- 
mously convicted, Du Plessis became sick at 
the stomach, and the investigation proceeded 
no farther. ‘* Every one knows,” says Sully, 
(a Protestant,) “how the dispute was termi- 
nated. Du Plessis’ defence was weak and 
ended in his disgrace.” One of the commis- 
sioners, Fresne-Canaye, a Calvinist, and 
Sainte Marie Du Mont, another eminent 
Protestant, were roused from the ** delusion” 
of Protestantism, by the issue of this contro- 
versy, and soon after embraced the divine, 
but calumniated religion of the Catholics. 

Having disposed of your anecdotes in re- 
ference to the Priests in Kentncky, with the 
citation of a few instances, in which Protes- 
tant disputants had the privilege of speaking 
for themselves,—in which they ** fought long, 
died hard, and were always (substantially) 
beaten,” I shall now proceed to follow you 
through the heterogeneous materials, of which 
your letter is composed. 
— ** You have called until you are weary for 
my reply to the admission of the Rev. Mr. 
Maguire.” But pray by what right do you 
call on me, to adopt the language used by Mr. 
Maguire? Supposing I were to call on you to 
adopt and defend the language of some Pres- 
byterian brother, would you, on that ac- 
count, feel yourself bound to answer? Not 
that I mean to decline answering your call, 
but to intimate that Lam able to meet you 
in my own words, without having recourse 
to thuse even of Rev. Mr. Maguire. The 
sum of the quotation is this:—“ You (Mr. 
Hughes) prove the authenticity and inspira- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures by the testimony 
of the church. But how do you prove the 
authority of the church? Mr. Maguire says, 
it is “by your private judgment on the 
Scripture proofs” And therefore you (Mr. 
Hughes) are obliged to have recourse for the 
proof of the church to the principle of pri- 
vate interpretation.” Is not this what you 
mean? 

Answer Ist. Protestants admit the testi- 
mony of Scripture, and on this account, I 
quote it to prove the authority of the church. 
2. I quote it, not as an inspired book, if 
you prefer to take the ground of a Deist, 
but I quote it, in that case, as historical evi- 
dence of the fact, in which sense you will be 
obliged, even as a Deist, to admit its testi- 
mony. 3. The history of Christianity proves 
the authority of the church. From the days 
of the Apostles, the church proscribed here- 
sies,—preached the doctrines of Christ to all 
nations,—determined, by a final decision, all 
controversies,—and in all matters of religion 
exercised supReME authority. So that the 
authority of the church is proved with, or 
without, the Scripture. It seems that you 
}cannot comprehend the distinction between 
a fact and anopinion. When I quote Scrip- 
ture to show that Christ — a minis- 
try in his church, or that he was crucified, 
I merely furnish historical evidence bearing 
on a fact, with which private interpretation 
has nothing to do. But when Protestants 
quote Scripture to support their private 
opinions, which they caél their doctrines, then 
it is that they use it, not to establish facts, 
but to support speculations, and thus degrade 
the written word of God, by making it a 
book of contradictions, as various as their 
minds, or their sectarian prejudices. This 
is manifest, from the multitude of your sects, 
and your endless disputations among your- 
selves, about the meaning of the Bible. 


But I should have proved, you say, my 
own rule of faith. I answer that I have 
done so, and as long as you are pleased to 
shun a struggle with the reasoning and facts 
of my letters, I need not repeat what has 
already been said. You complain of my 
monotonous reference to them; but you 
should remember, that although you have 
catered industriously for the prejudices of 
Protestant readers, by indulging in the an- 
tiquated calumnies of your predecessors 
against the Catholic Church and the Bishops 
of Rome, you have not had the courage to 
CLOSE WITH ME ina single argument. Even 
in your last epistle, although our discussion 
professes to be on the rule of faith, you tell 
us with great self-complacency, that ‘* you 
had supposed at least that I would defend 
the SacraMEnNts of our church”—and with 
the happiest versatility of talent, you wind 
up by expressing a desire to pass to ‘‘other 
topies,’—as if you had not confused your 
letters on the **rule of faith,” by the intro- 
duction, pell-mell, of every topic that has 
been discussed since the days of Martin 
Luther. 

In my last I took occasion te protest 
against the injustice of those, who represent 
me as arguing against the Bible: and in- 
stead of admitting my protest, you return to 
the charge, and employ nearly the whole of 
your second coluinn, to show that my argu- 
ments and those of Unitarians coincide in 
our estimate of the Bible! Whether or not 
you have done justice to ¢hetr doctrines, it is 
not for me to determine. My reference to 
them was not for the purpose of canvassing 
their doctrines, but merely to show that they 
and you are children of the same parentage— 
your rule of faith is the same—not the Bible, 
but your own respective opinions as to the 
meaning of the sacred book: to show far- 
ther, that, under the guidance of this fallacious 
principle of private opinion, they haye the 
saine right to hold their doctrines, that you 
have for yours. [I have multiplied arguments 
to show that Protestant Christianity, whether 
it be Presbyterian or Unitarian, rests not on 


the Bible, but on opinion, as its basis, and q 


that every article in the superstructure of be- 
lief, shares the uncertainty of the foundation. 
What is heresy among prstestante ? Opi- 
nion. What is orthodoxy among Protes- 
tants? Opinion. Every thing is opinion; 
and yet it is certain that opinion formed no 
part of the Revelation of Jesus Christ, and 
that there is not a single opinion in the whole 
Bible!! Now if this be 30, is not the Pro- 
testant rule of faith a mere prelude to in- 
fidelity? Dves it not destroy the certainty 
of Revelation, and the sacred character of 
the divine volume, which, with insidious em- 
brace, it affects to cherish? But if it is nol so, 
why do you not deny it, and show your Pro- 
testant readers, how they may have, by your 
rule, a better foundation for their religious 
belief, than they have for their politics: viz. 
opinion. ‘To illustrate the truth of these ob- | 
servations, I will insert a “few facts” taken 
from an article, in the Vermont Chronicle, 
the production, evidently, of a Protestant 
pen. 1. ‘*Out of about one hundred and 
eighty Unitarian Societies in England, about 
one hundred and seventy are orthodox 


isters and churches have become Arian. S%. 
A large proportion of the Unitarian Societies 
in Scotland were once Presbyterians. 4. 
The Presbyterian churches in Geneva and in 
Switzerland generally, have gone over ina 
body to Unitarianism, or to something equal- 
ly hostile to vital piety.” One thing more I 
have to say, that you will do well never to 
engage in a controversy with an educated 
Unitarian, unless it be for the improvement 
of your logic. Not that I would side with 
him against you on doctrine, but because it 
is the inevitable misfortune of all those, who 
adopt the Protestant rule of faith, to have no 
better foundation for true doctrines, even 
Christ’s Divinity, than their brethren have 
for the contrary opinion. 

Now for your remarks on the canon of 
Scripture, in which you are as unfortunate as 
before. You say, “it was shown that the 
Jews, the Lord Jesus and his apostles, the 
early fathers, the Council of Lavdicea, and 
the ancient church at large, rejected these 
books”—(meaning what Protestants call 
Apocryphal books.) Now I reply boldly, 
that you cannot furnish proof of what you 
have asserted. ‘That there is not a single 
evidence on record, that they were “ reject- 
el”? either by our Saviour, or his apostles; 
and if you assert thus inconsiderately what 
is untrue, can you blame me for reminding 
you of it? With regard to the ** fathers,” 
**councils” and “ church at large,” when 
you appeal to them to determine what books 
are canonical, and what books are not, you 
act as a rational man; and I take your in- 
vocation of their testimony on the matter, as 
a tribute paid to the Catholic principle of 
belief. If, therefore, their authority moves 
you in your selection of ok et books, 
then [ hail you as the child of tradition, ne 
less than myself. But then, what becomes 
of your rule of faith? ‘The Scripture alone 
does not determine the canonical books. 
Our Lord and the apostles are silent on the 
subject, notwithstanding your assertion to 
the contrary. And lo! you are constrained 
to invoke the aid of “fathers” and *‘coun- 
cils” to tell you what is Scripture and what 
is not. But what say you of the later * fa- 
thers?”’—of Father Luther, for instance, for 
having rejected the epistles of St. James, 
and St. Jude, and that of St. Paul to the 
Hebrews? What say you of Father Calvin, 
for having expunged the Apocalypse from the 
canon? Were fhese apocryphal? If not, 
why cid these “ fathers” reject them? And 
the two Gospels and Acts, written by St. Luke 
and St. Mark—were they apocryphal? Their 
authors were not apostles, and you have told 
‘us, that none but the apostles were inspired. 
I had pressed this difficutly before, and in- 
stead of meeting it, you accuse me of a dis- 
position “rather to injure the cause than 
spare the Protestant.”? You certainly injure 
my intentions in this charge, ge in- 
directly invoke my forbearance. Still, you 
try to extricate yourself. ‘* Mark’s wri- 
tings received,” you say “ the sanction of 
Peter, and Luke’s of Paul.”’ So did those of 
Barnabas and Clement. But what then? 
Again, the Apostle Paul says in his epistles, 
‘Timotheus our brother.”? But what then? 
and **Sosthenes our Brother.” What then? I 
really cannot imagine what you mean by all 
this. But to come to the psint—were St. 
Mark and St. Luke inspired to write or were 
they not? If they were, then you were 
wrong in saying, that none but the apostles 
were inspired: and for the sake of the Gospel 
of Christ, you should not leave your testimony 
to that effect on record. 

In reference to what you call apocryphal 
scriptures, which, you say, have been added 
by vur church, I have to reply again, that 
your accusation is a manifest acknowledg- 
ment of the necessily of ecclesiastical infalli- 
bility. You pretend that the Bible alone is 
your rule of faith—and yet it is by tradition 
that you attempt to show ‘* what is Bible and 
what is not.”? Catholics possess that canon 
of Scripture, which has been recognised by 
the Christian church since the beginning. 
Some of the early fathers hesitated about the 
canonicity of certain books, but during the 
same period, the same doubts were entertain- 
ed respecting several books in ‘he Protestant 
canon; and the fact would go to exclude the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the Apocalypse, and 
several other books of the New Testament. 
Calvin on this account rejected the revela- 
tions of St. John. Why then will you not 
be consistent and reject a//, or receive all? 
The Syriac version, so much praised by Pro- 
testant critics, and which, they say, dates 
from about the time of the Apostles, contains 
ourcanon. The council of Carthage in 397, 
composed of 127 Bishops, gives our canon, 
expressly naming every book, and ads, 
that these had Deen received from the fathers 
as divine and canonical—‘* A Patribus ista 
accepimus in ecclesia legenda.” Innocent 
[. in his letter to Exsuperius in 405, makes 
the same enumeration. So does the Roman 
Council under Gelasius I. in 494. Melito, 
ta whose catalogue you refer, was only an 
individual.* He mentioned the books of the 
Old ‘Testament which were then recognised 
every where, but did not say that the others 
were uncanonical. And he omits the book 
of Esther, which I find in your Confession 
of Faith of 1821. ‘The synopsis, attributed 
to Athanasius, is considered by critics, as 
the production of the 6th century. The 
Council of Laodicea in $75 was ee, of 
only 22 Bishops, and if you had taken the 
pains to be informed on the subject, you 
would not have exposed yourself, by saying on 
its testimony, that ‘* your present Protestant 
canon coincides with that of Christian anti- 
uity.”” First, 22 Bishops did not represent 
‘*Christian Antiquity:” and secondly, they 
made no mention of the Apocalypse. So that 
the * cuincidence” isdlestroyed, except in your 
own imagination. One of the most ancient ca- 
talogues, cited by Beveridge gives the C.tho- 
lic canon. Eusebius (lib. 3. c. 3. x. 25) says, 
that some rejected the Epistle to the He- 
brews, and regarded as doubtful that of St. 
James, St. Jude, the 2d and 3d of St. John, 
and the Revelation. Are these therefore 
Apocryphal? Is not one part of the inference 
as well deduced as the other? As tu the books 


* When, therefore, I went to the East, and 
came as far as the place, where these things 
were proclaimed and done, I accurately ascertain- 
ed the books of the Old Testament, and send 
them to thee here below. ‘The names are as fol- 
lows. Of Moses five books, Genesis, Exodus, 
Judges, Ruth. Four of Kings. T'wo of Paralipo- 
( Chronicles, ) of David, Proverbs of 
Solomon, which is also called Wispom, Ecclesias- 
tes, Song of Songs, Job. Of Prophets, Jsaiah, Jere- 
miah, Of the twelve prophets one book—Daniel, 
Ezekiel, Esdras. From these, I have, therefore, 
made the selection, which I have divided into six 


Presbyterian Societies revolutionized. 2. In 
Ireland a large number of Presbyterian min- 


books. (Melito according to Cruse’s Euseb. p. 


164. 


corresponds with the Greek version, which 


from the commencement of the church. 


of the Old Testament, the Catholic canon 


was used in the synagogue of Alexandria, and 
by the Jews in Asia Minor, Africa, and gene- 
rally wherever the Greek language prevailed. 
Some of them were written, after the canon 
of Esdras had been formed—and this, I trust, 
will account for their not being fhere enume- 
rated. Origen, in his letter to Julius Afri- 
canus, speaks of them, as having been in “ 
An 
St. Augustine, writing against the semi-Pe- 
lagians, who denied the canonicity of some 
of these books, as you do, appeals to the au- 
thority of preceding ages in their support,— 
* tam longa annositate”—and if their antiqui- 
ty was an argument in the 4th century against 
the semi-Pelagians, I do not see why it should 
not be as good, against Protestants in the 19th 
century. Our canon js that held by the 
Christians of Syria to this day, whether Ma- 
ronites or Catholics, Jacobites or Eutychians. 
It is used by the Cophts of Egypt, by the 
Ethiopians, and the Nestorians, separated as 
than they have been from the church, for more 
1200 years. (see Perpet. de la Foi. t. 5. |. 7. 
also Biblioth. Orient.t. 3 and 4.) The Greek 
schismatics, in their Synod held in Jerusalem 
in 1672, under the Patriarch Dositheus, give 
the Catholic canon, and add, * these books 
we hold to be canonical, and confess them to 
be sacred Scripture, since they have been 
handed down to us as such by ancient usage, 
or rather by the Catholic church.” Shall we 
then turn aside from this mass of authority 
and hearken to the ipse dixit of Martin Lu- 
ther, John Calvin, or the Kev. John Breck- 
es about Anocryphal books? Did not the 
two former gentlemen expel books even from 
the Protestant canon, in the most arbitrary 
and capricious manner? Read over, I pray 
you, these testimonies, and reflect how im- 
prudent you were, in a former letter, when 
you asserted that our canon of scripture was 
framed only ‘*in the sixteenth century by 
the Council of Trent.” And hereafter, if 
you should feel disposed tochallenge * Priests 
and Bishops to the field of controversy,” re- 
memember that there are other books to be 
consulted, besides “ Taylor’s Dissuasive from 
Popery.”’ 

In the Jewish dispensation controversies 
were decided by the judgment of the High 
Priest and Sanhedrim—in reference to which 
you make me say, that ‘** of course by the 
same principle the Pope and Councils are 


the judges of controversies under the new] 


law.” You will observe, Rev. Sir, that I did 
not institute any such direct comparison. 1 
spoke of the princrpLe being the same under 
both dispensations. I must again refer the 
reader to the proofs contained in letter No. 
5, to show that it is not by any feeble analogy, 
but by the PosITIVE INSTITUTION OF JEsUS 
Curist, that the ministry of his church are 
clothed with power to preach the Gospel, ad- 
minister his sacraments, and proscribe the 
heresies of innovaters in religion. ‘They 
have exercised this prerogative from the be- 
ginning of Christianity. And it would have 
been iniquitous so to have excercised it, if 
the Son of God had appointed the Bible alone 
according to —_ interpretation, as the in- 
fallibe rule of faith. 

But the reference to the condemnation of 
Christ, in which the High Priest erred, is no 
argument on the subject. Jesus Christ the 
Sun of Righteousness, had already manifested 
himself to the world, by his miracles and doc- 
trines, and thus superseded the authority of 
the Synagogue. Previous to this manifesta- 
tion by mzracles, the decision of the Jewish 
Council, as to the birth-place of Christ, was 
true. And even in the conspiracy against 
his life, when Caiaphas declared it expedient 
that one man should die for the people, the 
evangelist adds, that ‘ this he spoke not of 
himself; but being the High Priest of that year, 
he prophesied that Jesus should die for the 
nation.” Joho xi.15. You ask me then was 
the tribunal, appointeal by Almighty God in 
the old law, ‘* fallible or infallible??? An- 
swer, it was infallible, until it was supersed- 
ed by Him, to whom “ was given all power in 
heaven andearth.” “Did they decide right or 
wrong?’ Answer, they decided wrong—be- 
cause Christ had already proved to them, that 
He was the Messiah, and they shut their eyes 
against the evidence of truth. ‘The term of 
their commission had virtually expired. It 
was known to themselves that their authority 
would be superseded by the coming of the 
Holy One—and consequently their defection 
after His coming is no argument against their 
infallibility before—much less is it an argu- 
ment against the infallibility of the church, 
secured in the commission given by Christ 
to her pastors, when he said: ** Go, reacu 
all nations....and lo Tam with you au days, 
even to the consummation of the world.” 

“The Scripture,” you say, ‘according 
to the ancient fathers, is the sole judge of 
controversies and interpreter of itself. 
Here again you appeal to the fathers, and 
give up the Bible alone. ‘That the ancient 
fathers spoke in the most eloquent language 
of the Scriptures, is certain. That all Ca 
tholic theologians so speak of them, is equal- 
ly certain. That they quoted them against 
heretics, who affected to admit no other testi- 
mony, is indubitable. But to say that they 
regarded the Scripture alone, as the rule of 
faith or the judge of controversies, is an un- 
founded assertion. I defy you to show one 
single instance of it in all ecclesiastical his- 
tory, in which heresy was condemned by the 
testimony of Scripture alone. The Church 
was in possession of the true doctrines of 
Christ—and heresy began, in every age, by 
some individual pretending to have disco- 
vered in the Bible, tenets, with which the 
church had never been acquainted. This 
was novelty; and until a new revelation be 
made, novelty of doctrine and ERROR are, and 
will be, the same thing. Is not this the 
principle even of Presbyterianisin itself? 
When you argue against Catholics you ac- 
cuse them of denying the sufficiency of. the 
Scriptures alone, as a rule faith; whereas 
they contend that God never appointed them 
as an exclusive rule. But when you argue 
against your brethren of the low church 
party, you drop the boasted sufficiency of the 
Scriptures as a proof rule, unless your stand- 
ards be superadded!/! Your standards as 
‘*amended” by the General Assembly of 
1821, have attained the venerable antiqui- 
ty of twelve years: and yet you talk of ‘*new 
lights!!”? Heresy has always appealed to the 
Bible alone, for the purpose of secession from 
truth; but so soon as it had seceded, it ne- 
ver failed to give up the sufficiency of the 
Bible, and to fence itself around with arbi- 
trary Creeds, Articles of belief and Confes-4 
sions of Faith. 


You ask me, why 1 did not cite the pas- 


sage from ‘Tertullian at first, as 1 did at /ast. 
Answer: I did not wish to make the quota- 


tion too long. But yor are at liberty to cite 
the whole a ter, or the whole book, and 
you will find that every sentence, taken one 
with another, will be a dagger of testimony 
against the principle of Protestantism, on 
the rule of faith. You pretend to have won 
a great concession, when you say, that “even 
on my own admission, Tertullian makes 
many Apostolical churches, and Apostolical 
chairs.” Answer, There were many church- 
es, but only one poctrine. And you as- 
sert what is utterly unfounded in fact, when 
you say, on Tertullian’s authority, that the 
writings of the Apostles” constituted the 
infallible rule of faith. In this you are as 
urjust towards your author, as you had 
been in other instances; and yet you allude 
to this case as an offset to your affair of Bel- 
larmine, in which you say, **I charge you 
with injustice to the passage.” My charge 
was much stronger than this. I charged 
upon you, that in six distinct instances you 
had quoted authorities, and that in reference 
to each of these six authorities, your asser- 
tions were untrue. I challenged you to meet 
me before a sworn interpreter, or even Dr. 
Wylie, and you shrink from this alterna- 
tive. I nowchallenge you for the third time: 
and I trust that, without clogging the pro- 
posal with irrelevant conditions, you will 
either meet me, or give up your pretensions. 
Certainly you will understand this language. 

With regard to **the warning against 
reading this controversy,” I insist upon an 
explanation. In the first instance, it was 
Bishop Kenrick, who gave the warning. He 
denied —you apologized—and he was satis- 
fied. But still, the “most respectable and 
responsible gentleman inststEp that such a 
warning was given in one of our churches 
and on the day named.” And in your last 
letter you, iofen it down into a mere ques- 
tion **left open for correction!” But how 
could that be, since the gentleman still “ in- 
sisted,”? even after the correction was given? 
The information was false: and now I re- 
quire of you, in the name of the clergymen, 
who officiate in the other churches, to give 
the name of your informant. Shall you give 
circulation to false testimony, PERsIsT IN 
MAINTAINING IT, and yet plead “the delicate 
nature uf your situation” for concealing the 
name of its author? Even public morals 
will not tolerate such trifling. We require 
then that the charge be proved, or retracted, 
or else the name of the author given. 

And now with reference to Dr. Miller, I 
have not a word to say against the encomi- 
ums you have passed upon him. I know him 
only by his writings, of which I may be permit- 
ted to speak, since they are public property. 
He seems to be one of those happy mortals, 
who, if L may judge from his last letter, are 
perfectly acquainted with the Catholic reli- 
gion, without ever having taken the trouble 
to study it. On that subject he can instruct 
others, without having learned himself. He 
has put forth in his last letter to Presbyte- 
rians, for Catholic doctrines, assertions, fur 
which he cannot find authority in any Catho-. 
lic approved writer in the whole universe. If 
he can, I pledge myself to give $500 to the 
Bible Society, provided he, or any other Pres- 
byterian will give me the same sum for the 
Orphans, in case he cannot. The Doctor’s 
other writings have been made sufficiently 
free with, by Protestant adversaries; and 
though I have never seer a criticism on his 
style, yet I have been often compelled to 
laugh at the expense of his logic. You have 
no doubt seen the treatise of Dr. Cook of 
Kentucky, in which the author has the ad- 
vantage of being able to use Catholic ar- 
guments, in support of Episcopacy.—For, 
our friend of Princeton has wielded his pen 
against his Episcopal brethren, no less than 
against Catholics. And as his testimony 
will no doubt be dear to you, I will give 
you a specimen of his language, touching the 
Bible alone. His first position was against 
Episcopalians. “ The sufficiency,” says he, 
‘and the infallibility of the Scriptures aLone, 
as arule of faith and practice, was assumed 
as the grand principle of the Reformation from 
Popery, and is acknowledged to be the foun- 
dation of the Protestant cause.” (Dr. Miller, 
Vol. 1, p.26) A Presbyterian clergyman in 
Baltimore, Rev. Mr. Duncan, happening to 
understand the Doctor /iteradly, concluded, 
that of course, the Confession of Faith was 
superfluous, since the Bible alone was suffi- 
cient; and proceeded accordingly to dispense 
with the standards of the church. Whereup- 
on the wisdom of the Catholic principle, in 
reference to the rule of faith, broke in upon 
the Doctor, and he wrote as fullows:—‘*How 
is she (the church) to ascertain the character 
of her candidates for the holy ministry, when 
according to the brother, whom I[ am con- 
strained to oppose, she is forbidden to employ 
any other test than that, (the Bible,) which 
the most CORRUPT AND UNQUALIFLED WILL 
BEAR just as well as the most excellent: and 


which is of course, in reference lo the point} 


to be decided, xo Test av aut.” (Letter toa 
Gentleman in Baltimore, page 24. ) 


Now, pray, what more have I said touch- 
ing the Bible, as a test of doctrine, than that 
it is a test, which the “ most corrupt” as well 
as the * most excellent will bear;”? and that, 
in the Professor’s own language, ‘* in refer- 
ence to the point to be decided, it is No Tesr 
AT ALL.” And if it is ‘ no dest at all,” then 
it is not “ sufficient” as the on/y rule of faith 
and practice. Here then is the testimony, 
even of Dr. Miller coming to support my 
argument, which is strong enough without it. 

As you seem to be anxious to quit the rule 
of faith, which, by the way, you had quit from 
the beginning, I need not remind you, that 
according to our agreement the next question 
will be—‘* Is the Protestant religion the reli- 
gion of Christ??? Now I hope that you will 
not undertake to prove the Protestant, by 
assailing the Catholic religion. 1 do not say 
that I will follow you immediately: but in 
the mean time, be pleased to let me know 


what I am to understand by the “ Protestant; 


religion?’ Give me your own defiuition and 
I will respect tt. Above all, let us have the 
six passages, on which we are at issue de- 
cided by Dr. Wylie, or any other interpreter 
of languages. I shall be ready on the 6th 
of May, next Monday, if it weet your con- 
venience. Please also to favour us with the 
name of the gentleman who abused your 
confidence, by asserting and “ insisting” 
that the people were warned by one of the 
Catholic Priests in this city, against reading 
this controversy. 
Yours, &e. 


Jno. HuGues. 


The Methodist Book Concefn has at present about 
thirty presses in operati¢n, one of which is a power press, 
equal to four common presses. It has a printing office 
and bindery, and employs on an average, betwecn two and 
three hundred person’. 
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THe next GeneraL AssemBLy.—It may not 
be out of place for us to suggest, in connnexion 
with Dr. Miller’s letter, that the ministers and 
elders, who come up to our annual assembly, have 
a great share of responsibility, with regard to the 
enterprises of religious benevolence. If they 
shall come together with something of the right 
spirit, the consultations and resolutions which 
may arise will extend their influence to all our 
churches. The returning commissioners will car- 
ry back an ardour of zeal, and a spirit of encourag- 
ing hope, which must be felt through all our 
communion. It is important, therefore, that those 
who have any great scheme of Christian benevo- 
lence, in which they desire the church to be in- 
terested, should be prepared to have their views 
brought forward. It is important that the execu- 
tive officers of various societies should be upon 
the alert, with regard to their arrangements. There 
are some subjects which we earnestly wish might 
receive a mighty impulse during the next month ; 
and we would gladly invite to them the attention 
of all our readers. The cause of Missions, Domes- 
tic and Foreign, is one in which our congregations 
need to be incited. If the proper measures be 
used, the efforts of the last year may be fully 
doubled in the next. We have always believed 
that the Assembly’s Board of Missions need- 
ed only to be fairly understood, in order to secure 
the hearts and hands of all consistent Presbyte- 
rians. Various untoward events have been the 
means of exciting prejudice against this Board, 
yet the blessed results of its instrumentality, and 
its happy adaptation to our wants and our church 
polity ought to endear it to our members. 

THe Boarp or Epvucation is, we rejoice to 
know, rising to that conspicuous eminence in the 
view of the public, which it deserves. Itis the 
hope of the church, as it regards the supply of 
those wants which are every day made known to 
us by the imploring calls for help which are heard 
from distant regions. 

In connexion with these subjects, we cannot 
but propose, that the brethren who come up to 
this yearly festival should prepare themselves to 
deliberate on the great question of African Coloni- 
zation. ‘The rather is this important, because we 
observe from our exchange papers that a spirit is 
rife in our country, opposed to this Society, aad 
just ready to break out in fanatical rage for imme- 
diate abolition. We are not the advocates of 
slavery, but we deprecate the crusading zeal 
which would throw fire-brands among our South- 
ern brethren, especially at this political crisis. 
For want of time we omit many other points of 
interest. 


Der. Beman’s Circunar.—As we have been 
charged with giving currency to a slanderous re- 
port concerning the Rev. Dr. Beman, by our pub- 
lication of the letter from the Presbyter in Vir- 
ginia; we feel it to be due to our own character 


for integrity, as well as to the purity of our eccle- — 


siastical proceedings, to insert an exact copy of 
Dr. Beman’s letter. It is printed verbatim et 
literatim from the printed letter, received by the 
Rev. D. H. Riddle, of Winchester, Virginia ; 
and first reported to us by the Rev. James M. 
Brown, of Martinsburg, Va. 


Troy, New York, February, 1833. — 

My Dear Sir:—The next General Assembly 
will be a meeting of great importance to the Pres- 
byterian Church. Questions of vital importance 
will come up and must be decided. Among these 
is the great question in relation to the doings of the 
Synod of Philadelphia, by which they have nulli- 
fied the act of the last Assembly, constituting the 
Second Presbytery of Philadelphia. Here is a 
blow aimed at the fundamental principles of Pres- 
byterial government; and it is time the question 
was decided whether our Church is bound by the 
express provisions of the Constitution, or whether 
an inferior tribunal has a right to disannul the de- 
cisions of the highest court of appeals. 

Will you look well to the Commissioners who 
attend the next General Assembly ? Observe the 
following particulars. 

1. Be sure to elect your full number, both lay 
and clerical. 

2. Let them be peace and union men; men 
who will take correct ground in relation to those 
movements which are intended to excite jea- 
lousies and divisions in the Presbyterian Church. 

> Be sure and have all the Commissioners at- 
tend. | 
4. Insist on their being present in Philadel- 
phia at least the day before the Assembly opens. 

5. Request them to attend and report their 
names at the Lecture Room of Dr. Skinner’s 
Church in Arch street, on Wednesday evening 
the 15th of May, at half past 7 o’cloek. 

Affectionately Yours, 
| NATHAN S. 8. BEMAN. 


Gross Error.—A correspondent of the New 
York Evangelist notices a gross and revolting 
error, in the Boston stereotype edition of Scott’s 
Bible, six volumes. It is in Luke xxiii. 32. 
‘¢ And there were also two other malefactors led 
away with him to be put to death.” It should be 
‘‘ others, malefactors,’? &c. The same error oc- 
curs in the New York stereotype edition, 3 vols. 
1832, and also in the 8vo Bible of the American 
Bible Society. 


SuNDAY 
American Sunday School Union are issuing, 
from time to time, some of their most valua- 
ble books, in German translations. This is 
what has long been needed, and we hope that 
the Rev. Mr. Dreyer will not cease from these 
labours. There is perhaps no field of service, in 
this State, which more loudly calls for evan- 
gelical effort. 


Quakerism NnoT CurisTianiry.—The long ex- 
pected work of the Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D., on 
this subject, has at length appeared. We feel 
some pain at the title, yet if it is written with 
fairness, mildness and truth, as we doubt not it 
is with talent, we wish it wide circulation. A 
further notice of it may be expected. : 


The Sixth Annual Report of the Board of Mana- 


gers of the Episcopal Education Society, recently 
published, gives a truly encouraging view of the 
efforts which begin to be made in that branch of 
the church.. The Manual labour school has been 
removed to the mouth of the Neshaminy, where a 


farm of about four hundred acres, with a building © 


for the accommodation of more than one hundred 
persons, is provided. 


Scuoo. Booxs 1n GermanN.—The 
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Learn or Enemies.—That the labours even 
of unbelieving critics may be made subservient 
to the cause of truth, is an assertion which to 
many wears the aspect of a paradox. And 
yet it is true that learned infidels not only fur- 
nish weapons with which truth may be defend- 
ed, but in some cases directly testify in favour 
of the truth. Thus in Germany, some distin- 
guished writers who reject the inspiration of 
the Scriptures as a superstitious fiction, when 
they undertake to show what the sense of Scrip- 
ture is, coincide almost entirely with the orthodox 
interpretations. In this way they add the weight 
of their unbiased testimony to the fact that 
such is the meaning of God’s word. Its credi- 
bility and inspiration we can maintain without 
them. 


Liprarians.—The following statement of the 
qualifications requisite in a good Librarian is ex- 
tracted from a German periodical. It is quite 
sufficient to frighten an American from undertak- 
ing such an awful charge. 

*‘ Besides Greek and Latin, he must have a 
perfect knowledge of French, Italian, English, 
{and German, ] and such an acquaintance with the 
‘other western languages as shall enable him to 
provide for the exigencies with the help of a gram- 
mar and dictionary. He need not trouble himself 
about the oriental languages, always excepting 
Hebrew. An earnest and profou:.d study of his- 
tory cannot be dispensed with, but the principal 
subjects of his preparatory studies should be li- 
terary history and Bibliography. Of Diplomacy, 
so far as it relates to manuscript records, he must 
have at Jeast a theoretical grounding; and a know- 
ledge of the art of engraving on copper and wood 
is tohim a sine guanon. His course of study must 
be completed by Encyclopedie [a favourite Ger- 
man term which may be rendered the science of 
every thing,] in order that he may feel an equal in- 
terest in ‘every branch of human knowledge (!!!)” 

If this is startling, what will the aspirant to 
bibliothecary honours say, when he is told that 
“+ all this preparation only renders a man capable 
‘of becoming a good Librarian ;” and that in spite 
of it all “he may turn out tobe wholly unfit for his 
business, as experience shows.” 


Hatysurton’s Lire.—We ventured, not long 
since, to express our surprise that this valuable 
work had not been lately republished. It is gra- 
tifying to observe that a revised edition may 
soon be expected. 


Memoirs or Riev.—We have been favoured 
with the perusal of a little work with this title, 
which Messrs. French & Perkins are about to 
issue in a few days. Reserving for a more suit- 
able occasion the full expression of our judg- 
ment, we hesitate not to say that a more delight- 
ful volume has not recently appeared. Rieu was 
a French Protestant minister, of the evangelical 


stamp. His character is one which no Christian 


can fail to Jove; and his death-bed was crowned 
with surpassing joys. There is nothing in these 
pages to offend the prejudices of any, and much 
which may be profitable to all, and especially to 
ministers and candidates for the ministry. 


Cxurcn or Scortanp.—In a number of Tho- 
luck’s JLiterarische Anzeiger for 1832, we find 
the following extracts from a letter written by a 
gentleman of Aberdeen to a friend in Germany. 


‘I have just finished Gemberg’s book on the 
Church of Scotland, which has afforded me great 
satisfaction. Iam astonished that he could ob- 
tain so much correct information in so short a 
time. I do not think that we have as good a 
book upon the subjectin the English language. 
I must confess however, that he seems to me to 
praise us more than we deserve, especially in 
reference to the observance of the Sabbath. Very 
many keep the day in the manner he describes, 
but such is by no means generally the case. Nor 
is there any improvement in relation to this duty ; 
but rather the reverse. I am not surprised how- 
ever that a stranger should have been struck with 
the aspect of a Scottish Sunday ; for in no other 
country, I believe, is the day observed so strictly. 
Profanation of the Sabbath is confined, for the 
most part, to the inhabitants of our large cities 
and their neighbourhood. Family worship, too, 
I fear, is not so universal as Gemberg thinks. 

‘As to the Evangelical aad Moderate parties, 
it is difficult to define them. ‘The truth is, that 
in our Church there is a regular gradation from 
the strictest Evangelical, to the lowest form of 
Moderate opinion, the successive degrees being 
almost imperceptible; and when a matter is to be 
lace some- 
times in one point of the series, sometimes in ano- 
ther. Were I to propose a criterion, I should 
mention as the great distinctive circumstance, that 
the Evangelical party feel more humbly the en- 
tire helplessness of man, and the necessity of the 
continued influences of the Holy Spirit; while 
the Moderate party, though they do not by any 
means deny these doctrines, give them less pro- 
minence iu their preaching.” ‘Church discipline 
is very much relaxed. Public penance [{busse] 
is almost unknown, except in certain urgent 
cases, and even with respect to them there is 
much dispute.” ‘The Evangelical party is de- 
cidedly increasing, and bids fair very soon to 
have a majority, in which case, we may hope, 
the people will be improved. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the morality of Scotland has, for some 
years been deteriorating. Fifty years ago the 
country was a poor one, and the manners of the 
people were simple. Now it enjoys great pros- 
perity, and wealth has brought luxury and many 
other evils in its train. Yet after all I believe 
that there is more virtue, more genuine, evangeli- 
cal virtue, in our country than in any other upon 
earth. In our cities, the churches cannot accom- 
modate the people, and of late a new plan has 
been adopted to supply this deficiency by means 
of city missions.’ ‘Our theological course of 
study lasts four years, divided into sessions of 
from four to six months. A large proportion of 
time is devoted to the hearing and criticism of 
sermons. ‘The number of lectures is thus dimin- 
ished, in proportion to the number of students. 
Too much is left to — study ; but essential 
improvements have been recently proposed. Dr. 
Chalmers has published little since he became 
Professor of Theology at Edinburgh. He is an 
enthusiastic lover of political economy and has 
published several volumes on the subject.’ 


Among the German publications of last year, 
we observe a work on the genuineness and au- 
thenticity of the books of the New Testament, de- 
signed for educated readers -of all classes, by Dr. 
Olshausen. 


Universities or Scorianp.—The University 
of St. Andrews, founded in 1412, has nine Pro- 
fessors, of Greek, Logic, Natural Philosophy, 
Moral Philosophy, Humanity, History, Mathe- 
matics, Medicine, Natural History. There is a 
separate college (St. Mary’s) for students of 
Theology, with three Professors—of Divinity, 
Church History, and Oriental Literature. Glas- 
gow, founded in 1450, has pineteen Professors. 
The Medical Faculty 1s the strongest. Aberdeen 


thing 


has two colleges. King’s College, founded in 
1494, has nine Professorships, the same as those 
at St. Andrew’s. Marischal College, founded in 
1593, has eleven Professorships, and one of Scot- 
tish law. There.is a separate school of Medicine 
with five teachers. Edinburgh, founded in 1582, 
has twenty-eight Professors, only three of whom 
belong to the Faculty, viz., one of Divinty, one 
of Church History, and one of Oriental Lan- 


guages. 


Sr. Simonism.—It is amusing to observe the 
characteristic manner in which the same subject 
is treated by the learned of different countries. 
The ridiculous farce of St. Simonism is in Great 
Britain laughed at, and in France forgotten, while 
in Germany it continues to receive the most labo- 
rious attention. 
and pamphlets which it has called forth from va- 
rious quarters, we perceive in a recent number of 
a theological publication, a prolix and formal 
analysis of St. Simon’s fooleries, divided and 


German methodology, and illustrated by synopti- 
cal and analytic tables. The writer considers the 
‘system’ in relation to the past, the present, and 
the future ; to religion, politics, learning &c. &c. 
and after all this rigmarole concludes that it is not 
worth arefutation. This is indeed what the homely 
proverb calls going round the elbow to get at the 
thumb. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TO CHURCH SESSIONS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Presbytery of Philadelphia, at its late ad- 
journed meeting, unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution, viz :— 

‘s Resolved, That this Presbytery do hereby 
earnestly recommend, that the sessions of all the 
churches under the care of this Presbytery do 
use their endeavours to supply, according to 
the best method which they can devises, all the 
families composing their respective churches with 
copies of the standards of our church.” 


THE NEW DOCTRINE. 

A Controversy is gaining ground, arising from 
what is technically called the “* New Haven Di- 
vinity.”” This is confined to the Presbyterian 
Church; a number of whose ministers conspicu- 
ous both for zeal, talents and popularity, have of 
late years broached and promulgated a system of 
faith very similar to the ancient heresy of Pela- 
gius ; whiek explodes the doctrine of ‘ original 
sin” or innate depravity of the human soul, and 
asserts a moral ability, as well as natural, in man, 
to regenerate himself; an error this, fraught with 
the most dire consequences to all tainted with it, 
and one which should be most zealously and 
promptly opposed. It is no difficult matter to 
discern that a general corruption of the faith must 
inevitably follow wherever such an error obtains. 
It strikes at the root of truths most necessary to 
be believed; for if man is not born in sin, if his 
nature is not tainted with moral pollution, there 
can be no necessity for regeneration or the new 
birth ; and these Scriptural terms lose their ori- 
ginal and proper signification,—so that in a little 
time the necessity of being ** born again”’ will be 
totally denied, and nothing taught as necessary 
to salvation, but a reformation of manners, with 
submission to the ordinances of the church and a 
profession of embracing the covenant; indeed we 
fear that many of the conversions of the present 
day, of which so much is sounded forth, would 
be found upon close investigation to amount to 
little more than this. The baptism of the Spirit, 
as well as the witness of the spirit of adoption, 
and indeed the Holy Spirit’s agency, would be 
lost sight of, if not wholly discarded. Other 
corruptions, which we have not time now to enu- 
merate, would soon follow in the train, until no- 
be left but the mere name and skeleton 
of Christianity; as lifeless and insipid as the 
ethics of the philosopher, or the divinity of the 
Koran.—Christian (Canadian) Guardian, 


NEW BOOKS. 

Selections from the writings of Mrs. Sarah Hall, Au- 
thor of Conversations on the Bible, with a Memoir of her 
Life. Philadelphia. Harrison, Hall 1833.—Mrs. Hall's 
reputation is sufficiently established to render needless 
any praise of ours. These remains will be regard- 
ed by her friends and admirers as an additional! proof 


been made with great judgment. 


Natural History, or Uncle Philip’s conversations with 
the children about tools and trades among a. Animals: 
engravings. N.Y. J. & J. Harper, 1833. 
pp. 216. 


We cannot conceal from the readers of this paper the 
preponderating favour which we have to all that concerns 
juvenile training. We hold that no man is too great to 
teach little ones, or to write children’s books ; and there- 
fore we honour the Rev. Dr. Hawkes, supposing him to be 
the author, for his useful labours in the produetion of this 
fascinating volume. Itis written with a thorough kuow- 
ledge of the subject, and with that delightful freshness of 
impression from natural sights which revives the days of 
ourchildhood. Here, then, is a beautiful and appropriate 
present for the Christian parent. 


LETTERS ON SLaveEryY, addressed to the Cumberland 
Congregation, Virginia, by J. D. Paxton, their former 
Pastor. Lexington, Ky. A.S. Skillman, 1833. 208pp. 


12ino. 

We do not mean to assent to every doctrine of this 
volume, when we say that it is one of the most striking 
performances which we have seen upon the subject. Mr. 
Paxton has not consulted grace of diction so much as 
fact and argument. He was once a slave-holder ; he be- 
came convinced of his error, and manumitted his slaves ; 
he wrote and preached against the sin, and suffered for his 
candour. Seven years have served to confirm his opinions, 
and he now appears before the public, as the vindicator of 
African rights. He discusses the question of ministerial 
prudence in regard to slavery—the inconsistency of 
siavery with our free institutions, with the rights of man, 
ana with Scripture—the Jewish servitude—tlie evils of 
slavery—plans for relief. Mr. Paxton appears to be in 
favour o! Colonization, but to think the Liberian scheme 
inadequate ; and he hints at the appropriation of a South- 
western territory. He considers the danger of emanci- 
pation overrated. Without deciding on the plan to be 
adopted, he believes that all the various methods which 
ave proposed might be attempted simultaneously. 

We have looked through these letters with haste, and 
intend these remarks as a simple introduction of the work 
to our readers. 


The Valley of Dry Bones ; or Ezekiel’s Vision. Consi- 
dered in a Series of Lectures, by G. T. Bedell, D. D. Rec- 
tor of St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia.—French & 
Perkins. 32ino. pp. 140. 


Dr. Bedell needs no commendation of ours, for all re- 
gard him as a gifted, devoted, and successful minister 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. As such, he has secured to 
himself the exquisite satisfaction of looking back on a 
rapid succession of works, all bearing the impress of 
his piety and zeal, and all converging in their influence 
on one point—the glory of God in the salvation of men. 
We are not struck with any thing particularly new or 
commanding in these lectures, but they contain many 
salutary and seasonable truths, happily expressed, and 
so presented as to reach the conscience and affections. 
The exterior of the volume fits it for the table or the 
pocket, as it is one of the miniatures by which our publish- 
ers are now striving to beguile the tasteful into a favoura- 
ble reception of divine things. 


The Cross and Kingdom of Jesus Christ; Two Tria! 
Sermons. By Robert J. Breckinridge, A. M., Pastor of 
Second Presbyterian Church, Baltimore. Armstrong & 
Plaskitt.—These discourses, upon two kindred and noble 


subjects, are characterized by clearness, vigour, origi- 
nality, and sefiptural arguinent, 


Not to mention detached books | &“ 


subdivided with all the tormenting minuteness of 


of her talents and piety. The selection seems to have 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


_ By the packet ship Charles Carroll, Paris papers have 
been received to the 22d March, and Havre to the 23d, 
both inclusive. 

Isaac Cox Barnet, for many years Consul of the 
United States at Paris, died in that city, on the 8th of 
March. 

Orders are said to have been given to suspend the 
manufacture of arms for the present. 

Recently, two men turning up the ground of Vaux la 
Petite, in the Meuse, near the ot! Roman road leading 


| from the Treves to Langres. by Nasium, discovered seve- 


ral stone coffins, containing besides some bones, remnants 
of armour, and lachrymatory vases, In an earthen ves- 
sel placed near the coffin, there were found 23 medals of 
silver, or mixed metal, and 70 of bronze. ‘The siver me- 
Jals bear the effigies of Augustus, Titus, Domitian, Adrian, 
Trajan, Antonus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Faustinus, 
Commodus, Severus, Julia Pia, Geta and Caracalla.— 
The medals in bronze are ofthe Colony ot Nismes, of Augus- 
tus, Nero, Domitian, Adrian, Trajan, Antonus Pius, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, the Fanstinwe, mother and daughter of Coin- 
modus, Crispinus, Septimus, Severus, Julia Pia, and 
others. Some of the reverses are remarkable, such as 
Victoria Germanice of Marcus Aurelius, Fecunditus Au- 
ste of Faustina Mater, One in bronze is very rare— 
it is of Plautilla, the wife of Caracaila with the reverse, 
Venus Victrix. 

Touching the. affairs of the east, and the possibility that 
France, and reeag ees ype powers may yet become en- 
tangled in the Turkish question, the Constitutionel of 
March 22d contains the following article. It may be re- 
Smyrna by the refractory Egyptian, must be without 
foundation :— 

he sudden application for credits made 
yesterday to the Chamber of Deputies, by the Minis’ers of 
the Marme, grounded upon the necessity of enpeneton 
the naval forces in the Mediterranean, produced a powerfu 
sensation, aud gave rise to numerous conjectures. It _ 
pears that the affairs of the East are far from being finally 
settled, and fears are entertained that Mehemed Ali will 
not accept the terins proposed to bim, but will give orders 
to his son to advance; and that consequently, the Porte, 
reduced to the last extremity, will be driven to recal the 
aid of Russia, which the eoerer is but too ready to 
grant, together with his dangerous patronage. Suck an 
event would necessarily render politics more complicated, 
and might lead to serious conflicts. France should be 
upon her guard. We may add, that a letter from Smyr- 
na, brought to Trieste by a vessel that sailed on the 
ult. announces that Ibrahim, with 20,000 men had occu- 
pied Smyrna since the 20th ult.” 

The Augsburg Gazette, of the 18th inst., has the follow- 
ing of the 27th ult., trom Constantinople -—“ The din of 
arins has subsided, but diplomatic negotiations have be- 
come more active. Adiniral Roussin has daily confer- 
ences with the Reis Effendi, and enjoys the utmost con- 
fidence of the Porte. M. de Butinreff, the Russian Am- 
bassador, is seen but seldom in the palace of the Purte. 
The French Ambassador has concluded a convention with 
the Divan, the substance of whichis as follows:—1. Hos- 
tilities between the contending parties are to cease by sea 
and land. 2. Ibrahim Pacha, shall evacuate those parts 
of the Ottoman empire; which, on the peace being signed, 
are to be restored to the Sultan, to be again under his im- 
inediate sovereignity as before the war. 3. The Russian 
fleet shall quit the Bosphorus. 4. Mehemed Ali shall be 
endowed by the Porte with the vassalage of the districts 
of St. Jean d’Acre, Jerusalem, and Tripoli. 5. Mehemed 
Pacha sha'l recognize the Sultan as his L»rd paramount, 
and take the usual oath of allegiance. 6. The Porte will 
facilitate by every meaus in its power, the return of the 
Egyptian army. 7. The French Government pledges 
itself to employ its utmost influence to bring about a 
convention on these bases, between-the Porte and Me- 
hemed Ali. This is the purport of the convention 
which has been signed by the Reis Effendi and Admiral 
Roussin. 

The Turks are now in high spirits ; the capital appears 
to be safe, and hostilities are to be suspended. Every 
thing indicates that the Freneh are acting with the perfect 
concurrence of Mehemed Ali. ‘The latter wished to have 
all Sy:ia conferred upon him, but according to the pre- 
ceding articles, he must content himself with only a small 

ortion of that Pachalik. If no mutual understanding ex- 
isted between Admiral Roussin and the Viceroy of Egypt, 
the French Ambassador would run the risk of compro- 
mising himself at Cairo, and of seeing his stipulations re- 
jeeted. Serious collisions might then arise betwece the 
Cabinet of Paris and Mehemed Ali, as Admiral Roussiu 
has solemnly guaranteed to the Porte the acceptance of 
the stipulated points The English Charge d’ Affaires has 
sanctioned the proceedings of the French Ambassador. 
and used his influence with the Porte to induce it to ac- 
cede to the above convention, The Austrian Internun- 
cio, Baron d’Oitenfels, has acted in the same sense. This 
Plenipotentiary, who was to have been superseded by 
Baron de Sturmer, will now remain here until the complete 
a of the negotiations entered into with Mehemed 
Ali. 


Spain.—The Sentinelle of Bayonne, of the 16th instant 
has the following—‘‘ A letter has arrived to day from 
Irun, announcing a partial change in the Spanish minis- 
try. Gen. Morrillo takes the place of Gen. Cruz; San 
Martin has the department of the Interior; and the Duke 
de San Frenando succeeds M. Zea Bermudez as Minis- 
ter of State. A Spanish courier has passed through this 
town this morning, and it is said to be the bearer of dis- 
patches for the French Government.” 


PoRTUGAL.—Extract of a letter from Lisbon, dated 
March 2d :—‘“‘ By an order of the day of 24th ult. Don 
Miguel inform the troops that in consequence of the ill 
state of the Viscount de Santa Martha’s health, he had 
withdrawn from him the command of the operative army, 
and confided it to Count de San Lorenza, Minister of 
War; and that he had appointed the Count de Barbacena 
to be Minister of War, ad interim. during the absence of 
the Count de San Lorenzo. 

Capt. Peet left Oporto on the 15th ult. and reports 
that the vessels off the port had had no communication 
with the shore for several days. ‘They had on board 
provisions for Don Pedro’s army, but the batteries re- 
cently erected by Don Miguel, which commanded the 
landing place, prevented any debarkation except in the 
night time. Don Pedro’s army, although compelled 
to subsist on rice and fish, was apparently in good 
spirits, 

Capt. Peet learned, previously to his departure from 
Vigo Bay, that the King of Spain had ordered his brother 
Don Carlos and his suite to return to the Capital, from 
which we conclude that the accounts which have already 
reached us, that the King had ordered his brother to leave 
Spain, were substantially correct. 


Grrecr.—King Otho has already appointed six Greeks 
to be Generals. 


Havre, March 24.—The Charles Carroll is going out. 
The estafetto, from Paris, brings news of Gen. Solignac 
having taken 600 prisoners in a sortie from Oporto; and 
that the Egyptian army, by the latest accounts, was march- 
ing on Constantinople. 

ou will have heard Canning’s negotiation has failed. 
The Spanish government is not disposed to join England 
and France against Miguel. The Dutch and Belgian ques- 
tion still unsettled. 


LaTEst FROM Brazit.—Captain Willis, of the bng 
Sultana, from Rio de Janeiro, at Baltimore, afier a pas- 
sage of fifty-five days, reports that previous to his depar- 
ture two English vessels arrived at Rio, having on board 
about seventy persons, whem they had picked up at sea. 

It appears that the British ship Brittania from England, 

bound to Van Dieman’s Land, with upwards of two hund- 
dred convicts on board, accidentally took fire at sea, 
while the mate was drawing liquor from a cask, and 
burnt to the waters edge. Upwards of one hundred per- 
sons, men and women, perished. The seventy saved, 
constructed rafts and embarked, and were fortunately 
rescued by the two vessels before mentioned. At Rio, 
a subscription was opened, and about $4,000 had heen 
raised for them when the Sultana left. 

It will be recollected that the wreck of a burned vessel 
was fallen in with some time since, by the ship Martha at 
New York, with a number of dead bodies floating near it. 
Among the surmises then made as to the identity of the 
ship, was one, that the wreck was that of a convict shi 
from England. Itis probable that this is the same véncel. 


Mexico—FE:xtract from a Ietter dated Mexico, March 10, 
‘* We are at last tranquil in Mexico, but I have no expec- 
tation of its continuing six months. Already the opponents 
of the ascendant party are actively engaged in preparing 
materials for a new struggle ; and trom all 1 see an hear, 
I consider it very doubtiul whether the present party in 
power will be able to sustain themselves longer than the 
period above mentioned. 

‘‘We have just received returns showing the election 
of General Santa Anna as President. and the present Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, Gomez Farias, as the Vice 
President. Santa Anna received all but one vote. 

‘* Those designated as the members of the New Cabinet 
aie among the ablest men inthe Republic, and may do 
much towards arresting the expected revolution. Santa 
Anna ts decidedly a man of address, and exceedingly vi- 
gilant; but with all this I much doubt whether peace and 
order can be maintained six months.” 

The Legislature of Yucatan, after declaring Gencral 
Santa Anna a benemerito citizen of that State, have order- 
ed his name to be inscribed in letters of gold in their Hall 
of Sessions ; and assigned him an annual pension of 2000 
dollars. 

The Vera Cruz Censor, in successive numbers contains 
at full length, the treaty of Commerce, Amity &c. recent- 
ly concluded between the United States and Mexico, 


VerRA Cruz, March 23, 1833.—No news of interest. 
Returns from a sufficient number of States have been re- 
ceived to determine the election of Gen. Santa Anna to 
the Presidency. ‘That of Vice President is not yet as- 
certained, but it has p.obably resulted in the favour of 
Gomez Farias. 


CuHoLera 1n GUATEMALA.—An official letter to the 
Govenor of Vera Cruz, dated Tabasco, Feb. 16th, states 
that Lieutenant Espimosa had bought information that 
the Asiatic Cholera was making terrrible ravages among 
the inhabltants of the city of Sentenaiie. The greater 
part of the first battalion had died. ‘The disease had not 
appeared at San Cristoval de las Chiapas on the 4th 
when he left there. It had not made its appearance at 
Tabasco. 


From Inp1a.—The ship Black Warrior, arrived at 
Salem, Mass. brings files et Bombay papers to the 5th of 
December last. 

BomBay, Nov, 2.— With deep sorrow we learn from the 
Bengal papers that the people of Cuttack, in the district 


of Ballasore, are suffering the utinost distress for want of 


marked by the way, that the report of the capture of 


| 


food, in consequence of the destruction of their crops by 
an inundation which occurred in October, 1831. About 
200 people are already said to have «hed of starvation, and 
the survivors are represented as suffering all the horrors 
of famine. Many distinguished English geutlemen, and 
some worthy and compassionate Hindoos and other native 
residents of Calcutta, have made a subscription, and 
bought a quantity of rice, which they have sent to Cuttack, 
to be distributed, gratis, among the poor people. The go- 
vernment had also despatched a sinall ship laden with the 
same :rticle, not, however, to be given away in charity, 
to the starving population ; but to be sold at prime cost.— 
y Durpun. 

Nov. 5.—Girmejee Apa Josey was yesterday after- 
noon admitted a member of the Christian church. He 
was baptized by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, in the presence of 
several Europeans and Hindoos. 


A great fall of Locusts took place at Kamptee on the 
3d of October, which seemingly came from the south 
west. 

We have before us two numbers of the Calcutta En- 
quirer, a very interesting journal, edited bona fide by a 
native gentleman, named Baba Krishua Mobanna Baner- 


ji. He inforins us that he has embraced Christianity ; and 


we learn from a private letter that he has, after a sufficient 
probation, been baptised by the Rev. Mr. Duft, one of the 
General Assembly’s Missionaries.—Bomb. Week, Guide. 


Nov. 12.—We are sorry to learn that some cases of 
cholera have occurred in the native town yesterday, which 
terminated fatally, and that there was lately such a heavy 
fall of rain in the Southern Conkan that almost one half of 
the crops have perished. 


Dec. 3.—We learn that it has been or is about to be re- 
solved, that all the diplomatic correspondence of the 
British Indian Government with the native states shall be 
henceforth conducted in the English language. ‘The first 
effect of this will be a great demand for the competent 
persons acquainted with good English at the native courts 
and the second we should hope, will be a more extensive 
diffusion of English literature and English ideas through- 
out the native states, and ultimately the substitution of 
the English for the Persian language, as the language of 
high and polished Indian society. . 

GREAT 1x CaLcutta.—We are informed, 
says the Boston Centinel, that letters have been received 
in this city announcing the failure of the house of Alexan- 
der & Co. in Calcutta, for the enormous amount ef eigh- 
teen millions of dollars. The effect of this will no doubt 
be severely felt by several mercantile houses in Europe. 
The establishment consisted of seven partners and up- 
wards of 1200 clerks; on one floor were twelve counting 
rvoms, 


Tue Sanvpwicu Ist.anps.—The New York Journal 
of Commerce contains the following extract of a letter 
dated Oaunu, Jan. Ist, 1833. 


* Within the last few days we have had a most in- 
teresting arrival at this island, ‘wo days since, we 
heard that a strange vessel had arrived at Wyrus, about 
forty miles from this, in distress. We immediately dis- 
dispatched ove of our Chinese, a physician, and a small 
schooner, to their assistance. ‘The strange vessel proved 
to be a Japanese junk, blown off from the coast-of Japan 
about eleven months ago, with nine men on board. She- 
has ever since been drifting to and fro, the unfortunate 
voyagers not knowing where they were. In the mean 
time five of the number had died, and the survivors, 
when they reached this island, were most of them unable 
to do duty, having on board, as we learn, but a small 
quantity of rice, retten fish, and no water. We received 
accounts from them last evening, that they were fast re- 
covering. The men sent to their relief will bring the 
junk tu this harbour as soon possible. We have not 
yet seen the strangers. but hope to learn something in- 
teresting concerning their country, aud shall endeavour to 
retum them to their homes by the earliest opportunity. 
We are in hopes that this singular event may lead to the 
opening of some important communication with that in- 
teresting Empire.” 


DOMESTIC. 

Fire 1n CumBERvAND, Md.—A letter from Mr. Charles, 
editor of the Cumberland Civilian, furmshes the following 
yee ey of the late fire, in this once flourishing town. 

tis dated April 15:— 

‘I hasten to inform you of the calamitous fire which oc- 
curred to our town yesterday. The fire broke out about 
ten o’clock, P. M., and before many minutes, not less 
than fifieen or twenty houses were in a blaze. lt com- 
menced in a cabinet maker’s shop in the north part of the 
centre of the town, and the wind being high, it soon com- 
municated to other buildings, and was not checked in its 
ravages, until about seventy-five houses, comprising the 
very heart of our town, were in complete ruins, and more 
than that number of families are now without homes, most 
of them not saving even more than the clothing upon their 
backs. I have not time to give you a list of even the 
principal sufferers. Our loss is great—but one store re- 
mains in the town, (Bruce & Beall’s) and their loss is con- 
siderable—the three principal Hotels are burnt; and both 
Printing Offices. Most of the houses burnt were of brick 
and two story log buildings.” . 

P.S. An Extra from the office of the Hagerstown Torch 
Light communicates some further particulars. A meeting 
of the inhabitants of Cumberland was held on the 15th inst. 
and a committee appvuinted to draft an address to the peo- 
ple of the United States in behalf of the sufferers, who are 
principally as follows :— 


7 Merchants, whose loss is real and personal . 
property and goods, is estimated at 914,000 
3 Physicians, 12,000 
3 Hotels, including the loss of the owners, 50,000 
30 Mechanics, (real and personal property, 
stock,) &c. "71,000 
Citizens not included in the above description, 31,000 


Citizens not residing in the town, 14,000 
Total loss, $262,000 


City Hotet Burnt.—A fire broke out in the New 
York City Hoiel, at 10 o’clock, A. M. on Thursday, and 
was not arrested till it had destroyed the roof and the 
upper story. Damage to the building not less than 
$: 7 000, besides ruin of much property in the stories 

eliow, 


Inpraxn distin 


ished Indian warriors, 
(Black Hawk) Waw-ba-kec- 
shik, 


rophet ;) Na-pope; Pama-ho; Na-sin-ew-is-kuck, 
(Black Hawk’s eldest son;) Pa-wa-sheet. (adopted son of 
the Prophet,) have arrived at the seat of Government, from 
Jefferson Barracks. They were conducted thither by 
Lieut. Alexander, of the army, in conformity with the in- 
structions of the Government. 

We understand that these celebrated Chiefs of the Sac 
and Fox Tribes are held as hostages for the future good 
conduct for the late hostile bands, in conformity with the 
7th Article of the ‘Treaty of Fort Armstrong, made by 
these confederated tribes, on the 21st of Sept. 1832, and 
by Major Gen. Scott and Governor Reynolds, on the part 
of the United States. 

‘These Indians are now on their way to Fort Monroe, 
with a view to their geater personal convenience and ac- 
commodation, 

We understand that this disposition of BLack Hawk, 
and the hostages named in the treaty, is specially provid- 
ed for by an act of Congress, from which, as it is at hand, 
we will give the extract : ; 

“For the expenses of twelve prisoners of war of the 
Sac and Fox tribes, now in confinement, and to be held 
as hostages under the seventh article of the treaty with 
Sacs and Foxes, of twenty-first September, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two, embracing the cost of pro- 
visions and clothing, compensation to an inrerpreter, 
and cost of removing thein to a place where they may be 
kept in safety, without being closely confined, the sum of 
two thousand five hundred dollars.’”’— Globe. 


RELIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


MeEruopisTt Missionary SociEty.—A numerous and 
respectable meeting of the Missionary Society of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church was held in Green street 
Church, New York, on Tuesday evening. The Rev. Sa- 
muel Merwin, one of the Vice Presidents took the Chair. 
The Annual Report was read by the Rev. Dr. Bangs, 
from which it appeared that during the past year the 
boundaries of the missionary ficld under the care of the 
Society have been much enlarged. There are now 
eleven aboriginal missions in the United States and terri- 
torics. The next mission mentioned is that of Liberia. 
To this interesting country three missionaries have been 
appointed. The Society have also fifty domestic mis- 
sions. The receipts of the Society for the past year, 
were $16,375 22, and the expenditure 3 19,587 44—from 
which it appears that the payments exceeded the receipts 
by $3212 22, | 


Goop News From Burman.—Letters have been re- 
ceived from Burmah by the Rev. Mr. Malcom, dated 
Sept. 17, 1832, es the pleasing mtelligence that all the 
Missionaries, Mr. Wade excepted, are in usual health. 
-7100 persons have been added to the churches by bap- 
tism within the preceding seven months, The Four 
Gospels were printed and ready for circulation, and the 
remainder of the New Testament was in good progress. 
Rev. John T. Jones, who sailed from Boston about 
iwo years since, was to set out on the 23d of September 
for S1AM, to commence a new Mission at Ban-Rock, the 
capital of that empire. 


Dickinson CoLtLeGE.—We are glad to learn, says 
the Carlisle Herald, that by an arrangement that has been 
entered into by the Board of ‘Trustecs of Dickinson Col- 
lege, with a commitee appointed by the Baltimore Me- 
thodist Episcopal Conference, at their last session, this 
institution will be once more resuscitated, and established 
on a firmer basis than heretofore. That it is destined to 
flourish for the future, cannot now be doubted. We un- 
derstand that it will open in the course of a year, with at 
least two hundred students, a much larger number than at 
any former period. 


The Donaldson Academy and Manual Labour School, 
projected and commenced by the Presbytery of Fayette- 
ville, and recently incorporated by the legislature of North 
Carolina, is located on Hay Mount, in situation. 
More than $10,000 have already been subscri 
endowment. 


Foreign Birds and Quadrupeds.—M. Buffett, the distin- 
guished French Naturalist, arrived from Rio Grande, has a 
rare and valuable collection of birds and quadrupeds. 
He has spent several years in travelling through the 


d for its 


researches has discov’red much to add to the cabinet of 


the Uruithologist. Among the quadrupeds on board the 


dis 


Clio is a female Ant Bear or Ant Eater. This animal 
is scldom if ever seen in this country, and we be- 
lieve this is the second one that has lived to reach here, 
itis about se.en feet in length and two high, and is per- 
fectly harmless, although it has strength sutlicient to mas- 
tera tiger. Whea she lies down to repose, her tail serves 
as a shield from the weather, it being large enough to 
cover the whole body—when viewed in this situation she 
resembles a straw mat spread on the ground. Its food 
consists entirely of eggs. M. Buffett has the carease ot 
the young, which had died on the passage, preserved in 
spirits, which 1s a great curiosity.—Salem ( Mass.) Reg. 

J. J. Audubon.—Tius distinguished naturalist and orni- 
thologist has for some days past attracted a lively atten- 
tion among the literati and admirers of the fine arts i 
this city. He has exhibited in the library of Columbia 
College the original drawings of birds from which the 
engravings are executed aud coloured for his magnili- 
cent volume on American Birds. ‘These paimtings arc, 
and consequently the engravings will be, the natural 
size of the bird. They are true to nature, beautiful, and 
almost endowed with life, by the magic colours of the 
artist, 

Mr. Audubon has made this the study of his life, and 


each one of his pictures, not ouly gives the perfect outline | 


of the bird, but also something characteristic. Thus one 
with open mouth and greedy eye has measured the dis- 
tance between the point of his beak and a frog, and his 
opened jaws, and the shooting posture of his crane-like 
neck show that the thread of the frog’s life is to be cut off 
as quick as thought. He has also given litle sketches 
of the scenery amidst which certain birds are found. 
Thus we see a magnificent bird standing by the side of 
a fenny brook, surrounded by the teeming vegetation, 
and warmly-tinted, gorgeous water-flowers of the Flori- 
das. 

Mr. Audubon had one of his volumes completed. 
to show the execution of the work. The price of the 
whole when complete will be about eight hundred dollars 
aset. He has sbeasoed a number of subscribers in this 
city. 

We learn that he will spend the coming summer along 
with the wild geese and other migratory birds near Hud- 
son’s Geel Y. Weekly Messenger. 

Britisy West Innia CotoniEs.—The following infor- 
mation, respecting the British West India Colonies acquires 
more interest at this time, when their future fate depends on 
the measures which may be adopted by the British Govern- 
ment with regard to the slave population: 

Estimate of the value of the British West India Colonies 
as taken from the report of the Select Committee of the 

House of Lords, and recent! 


y published in London; 

Jamaica, 58,126,298 | Grenada, 4,994,365 
Barbadoes, ,089, St. Vincent, 4,206 866 
Antigua, 4.364,000 | Dominica, 3,0.;6 000 
St. Christopher, 3,783,800 | Trinidad, 4,932 705 
Montserrat, 1,078, Bahamas, 2,041 ,500 

evis, 1,750.100 | Bermudas, 1,111,000 
Virgin Islands 1,093,400 | Honduras, 578,760 
Demerara 18.410.480 Tobago, 2,682. c 
Essequibo MEM St. Lucia, 2 529 ,000 
Berbice, 7.410,160 


So that the whole amount is no less than 131,051 ,424/. 


An extract of a letter from Havana of April 3d, says 
the number of deaths on the previous day was about 80. 
The writer also states that the whole number of deaths by 
cholera down to the 30th of March. was only 6713, viz. 
1719 whites and 5094 blacks. The number has been gene- 
rally stated at 14,000 or 15000. 


WaTER IN THE DESERT.—Two persons who under- 
stood the business of boring for water, were lately taken 
to Egypt, by Mr. Briggs, then Consul at Cariro. They 
were employed under the patronage of the Pacha, to bore 
for water in the Desert. ‘‘ At about thirty feet from the 
ground (says the Repertory of Patent Inventions) they 
found a stratum of sand stone; when they got throug 
that, an abundant supply of water was procured. Webe- 
lieve the experiment has succeeded at every place where 
it has been made. water is soft and pure.” In the 
Desert of Suez a tank has been made, of 2000 cubic feet 
contents, and several others are in building. 

It is a question worthy of 
what may be the effect of this discovery on the civiliza- 
tion of Egypt and Arabia—the fertilization of the soil— 
the increase of population, and the advantages derived 
by that commerce to which the barren and arid deserts 
have presented so many obstacles.—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


Tue Exrepition.—The vessel with Richard 
Lander reached Cape Coast Castle, all well, on Sunday 
the 7th of October, seventy-two days after sailing from 
Milford Haven; and having touched at the Isle de Los, 
Sierra Leone, and other points, for a supply of fuel for the 
two steamers. There have been some cases of fever but 
no deaths. At Cape Coast, the Governor, MacLean, and 
the officers of the garrison, treated their visiters with the 
utmost kindness and hospitality; and Mr. Lander had 
fortunately secured the services of Pascoe, and other 
natives, who were with him in his former travels, to 
accompany him in his present pet The natives 
of the Eboe country are spoken of as likely to be of great 
benefit to him, as one of them is the son ofa chief, and 
both are intelligent and speak English. The Alburka 
steamer works admirably. The expedition was to sail 
about the middle of the month for Rio Nunez, and proceed 
up that river direct for the Niger. Lander was in- good 
health and spirits.—Lon. Lit. Gaz. 


ANNIVERSARIES IN NEW YORK. 


Monpay, 6th May. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society: annual meeting in 
Chatham-street Chapel (late Chathain Tieatre) at half- 
past 7 o’clock, P. M. 


TuEsDAY, 7th. 


New-York Southern Sunday School Union: annual 
meeting at Chatham-street Chapel at ]1 o’clock, A. M. 

New-York Sunday School Union: annual meeting of 
the society in Chatham-street Chapel at half-past 7 
o'clock, P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, 8th. 


American Tract Society: annual meeting in Chatham 
street Chapel 10 o’clock, a. M. : 

American Home Missionary Society: annual mecting in 
Chatham-street Chapel at half-past 7 o’cloek, p.m. Meet- 
ing of the Direc:ors for business the next day at 4 o’clock, 
P.M. at the American Tract Society House. 


TuursbDay, 9th. 


American Bible Society: annual meeting in Chatham- 
street Chapel at 10 o’clock, A. M. procession of officers, 
members, d&c., from the Bible Society House at 9 o’clock, 
A.M. 

Presbyterian Education Society: meeting for business 
at 4 o’clock, p. Mm. in the American Tract Society House. 

American Education Society: annual mecting in the 
Chathain-street Chapel at haif-past 7 o’clock, P. M. 


DIED on Wednesday morning last, in Shippensburg, 
Cumberland county, Mrs. Sarah rson, consort of 
Mr. Janiel Henderson, in the fifty-ninth year of her age. 
She fell a victim to a bilious fever, which the skill of the 
physicians could not arrest. She was perlectly resigned 
to the Divine will. During the continuance of her sickness, 
which was twenty-four days, she never uttered a single 
compiaint, and was in the full possession of her mind till her 
last. She was a member of the. Presbyterian church, and 
from her exemplary and pious life, we trust she is a mem- 
ber of the church triumphant. ‘The tears which flow from 
a bereaved husband, son and daughter, must excite our 
sympathy, sincerely and deeply ; the object of their grief 
was dear to all her friends and acquaintances, and never 
gave her friends grief but when she died. On the oom | 
day, attended by a numerous concourse of relations an 
friends and after an appropriate address delivered by the 
a John Moody, her remains were committed to the 
earth. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Wheat Flour perbbl. 5 37} Becf per barrel 10 25 
Rye Flour do. 400 | Pork per barrel 13 25 
Wheat per bushel 1 14 | Hams per pound 10 
Rye do 75 | Flax per pound 15 
Wheat brown Stuff per bsh! 56 | Bacon per pound 6ha7 
Kye brown Stuff = do 65 | Peas per bushel 

Corn Meal perhhd —_——:15 00 | Beans per bushel 125 
Corn Meal per bushel 68 | Buckwheat Seed per bush! 56 
Corn per bushel 75 | Sugar, N.O. per hund. 74@ 7 75 
Clover Seed per bsh] 8 50 | Sole Leather per pound 220238 
Flax Seed per bushel 175 oe finished, per side 2 76 
Feathers per pound 394 40 | Calf Skins per dozen 252430 00 
Herd Seed per bushel 35 | Cordevan perdozen 16 00420 00 
Timothy Seed per bushel 5 37 | Linseed Oil, per gallon 82 
Barley per bushel 90 | Iron, hammered, per ton 75485 
Oats per bushel 48 rolled do. 85 @ 86 
Summer Oil pergallon 1 10 Pig No.1 do, 45 447 00 
Winter Oil per gallon 1 25 Pig No. 2 do. 32}a35 00 
Cotton per pound 10a 13 No.3 do. 27a 3000 
Plaister per ton 475 Hollow ware,do. 75 00 
Hops per ib—first sort 27 a 28 | Band Iron, ver ton 105 00 
Dried Peaches per bushel 6 00 | Hoop do. 0. 120 a 340 00 


Sheet Iron do. 155 a 160 00 


Dried Apples per bushel 2 50 
20 | American Steel, do. 105 00 


Butter per pound 


Lard per pound © 10 | English Cast Steel per Ib18}a19 
Eggs per dozen 12 | do. Bliste do. 14a 15 
Mackerel per barrel, No. 1,6 50 (Sat. Cour. 


THE ORATORIO OF THE MESSIAH. 
BY G. F. HANDEL. 
ublic is informed that the ORATO- 
RIO OF THE MESSIAH is now being rehearsed 
at the Philadelphia Musical Seminary, with the intention 
of bringing it out in a public performance at an early 
period. may 1—3t 


states of South America, particularly Brazil, aud im his | 


PSALMS & HYMNS. 


4 PPROVED by the General Assembly of the Presby- 

terian Church, and for sale by 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 

os No. 117 Chesnut st. 


NEW BOOKS. 


(CHRISTIAN COUNSEL to the Sick, by the Rev. 8. 
G. Winchester; Polymicrian edition of Cruden’s Con- 
cordance; Auto Biography ot Adam Clarke; Hinton’s 
Active Christian; Robinson’s Bible Dictionary; Stu- 
art’s Commentary on the Romanus; The Listener, new 
edition; Guide to Confirmation; Barnes’ Family Pray- 
ers 5 Do Notes, Do. Questions, 1. 2. & 3. 
For sale b 
WHETHAM & D’HART, 
22 south Fourth street. 


may 25—wiftf 


-_ 


VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


‘PHE Complete works of the Kev. Jobn Owen 21 vols 

the complete works of the Rev. Jehn Lightfoot, } 
vols; the complete works of the Rev. Chs. Bimion, A. M. 
Bloomfield’s Critical Digest, 8 vols; the complete works 
of Lardner, Lord Bacon, Edwards, Leighton, Paley, Tay- 
lor, Barrow, Serlock, Halyberton, Reynolds, Tillotson, 
Fletcher, Bates, Newton, Charnock. &c. &c. Martin 
Luther on the Psalms; Beveridge’s Thesaurus Theologi- 
cus, 2 vols 8vo; hidgley’s Body of Divinity, 4 vols 8vo; 
Magee on the atonement; Dwight’s Sermons; Dwight’s 
Theology; Dwight’s Travels; Davie’s Sermons; Brown's 
History of Missions; Moshcim’s Church History by Mur- 
dock; Burkitt’s Notes on the New Testament; Sprague’s 
Lectures ou Revivivals; Mason’s Works, 4 vols; Com- 
mon Place Book by Lock ang Dodd; Scott’s Family Bi- 
ble, 6 vols reyal 8vo cheap; Robinson’s Calmet, ioyal 
Svo; do. abridged for Schools; Wilson’s Evidences of 
Christianity; Barnes’ Notes and Questions on the Histu- 
rical Books of the New Testament; Butler’s Analogy, 
with an Essay by Barnes; Bickersteth’s Works, 1 vol; 
Christian Lyre; Richmond’s Domestic Portraiture; Smith 
and Dwigtt’s Researches in Armenia; Ancient Lyre, by 
Zeuner; Dwight’s Dictionary of the New Testament; 
Jay’s Evening Exercises; Jahn’s Archaeology; Miller on 
Ruling Elders; H. More’s Private Devotions; Preacher's 
Manual; Spring’s Essays; Thompson’s Sermons; Butter- 
worth’s Concordance; Worcester’s Watts 3 Library of 
Religious Knowledge; Doctrinal Guide; Doddridge’s Ex- 
positor; Porter’s Analysis and Rhetorical Reader; Pike’s 
Gaide to Young Disciples; Duffield on Regeneration; 
Alexander’s Evidences; ‘Thevlogical Class Book; The 
Edinburgh Lesson System of ‘Teaching; and all the Aa- 
dover Classical Works. 

POLYMICRIAN CONCORDANCE of the New Tes- 
tament, by Alexander Cruden, M. A.; to which is prefixed 
a@ Memoir of the Author, by W. Youngman; abridged 
from the last London edition of the large work, by the 
Rev. Wm. Patton. 

_ This little concordance was commenced under the con- 
viction that a good Concordance was the best Commenta- 
ry onthe Bible. By an examination of the manuer in 
which words are used by the same writer, or by different 
inspired penmen, we are greatly aided to a correct inter- 

retation of the sacred text. As the New Testament is a 

ook by itself, and frequently the pocket companion, it 
was supposed that a Coucordance of the New Testament, 

ulin a convenient size, was much needed. Great care 
as been taken to have the work accurate. ‘The proofs 
have passed through four distinct readings, by men ac- 
customed to this service. 

This concordance will be found valuable and highly 
useful, not only for the minister, whilst journeying or away 
from his study, but also for families generally, and part- 
cularly for teachers of Sabbath schools and Bible classes. 
Numerous recommendations have been received from 
clergymen, speaking of this little work in the highest 
terms, as itcan scarcely be considered an abridgment, 
containing every word which one would look for. 

it will be found to contain advantages over any other 
edition which may be published in a still smaller size ; it 
not ouly referring to the chapter and verse, but quoting 
also the verse to which it refers. 

Clergymen, booksellers, Sunday schools &c. are res- 
pectfully requested to send their orders. For sa'e by 

GEORGE, LATIMER x Co, 
13 south 4th street. 


THE PROTESTANT. . 
MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & DWIER, of Hartford 


Conn., have just published a most valuable and 
seasonable work, entitled THE PROTESTANT ; being 
a Series of Essays on the Principal Points of Controversy 
between the Church of Rome and the Reformed. By 
WILLIAM M‘GAVIN, Esq,; with an 


APPENDIX. 
Containing Three distinct Essays ou the following sub- 


ects. 

I. JESUITiSM. This ‘dpoadel shall illustrate the 
influence of that system upon our Political Institu- 
tions ; combined with the subjection of the Roman 
Priests to a Foreign Power. 

Il. MONACHISM. Coiudensing a View of Male and 
Female Convents, with their effects upon civil 


soriety. 

Ill. PRACTICAL POPERY. Displaying the operation 
of Romanism on our Domestic and Social Relations, 
and upon Individual Character. 

Together with the Number of Roman Catholics in this 

country, their Locations, Seminaries, Principal Church- 
es, and Religious Establishments. 


_In the above work, which has already passed through 
nine editions in Europe, will be found a clear and faithtul 
exhibition of the errors, both in doctrine and practice of 
the Roman church. The author has laid open to the view 
of the uninitiated, scenes which may well excite their as- 
tonishment, and which will certainly provoke their indig- 
nation ;—he has proved intolerance, oppression, trea 
ery, the most shameless license in-morals, and an insati- 
able thirst for power, to be the characterestics of the 
Church of Rome. 

The style of these productions is classical, vigorous, 
and in many passages truly eloquent. 

The Essays, prepared by a gentleman in America who 
has long devoted himself to au inquiry into the character 
and tendency of Romanism, and especially its influence 
on our own political and domestic instiiutions, will be 
found a valuable appendage to the word. 


CONDITIONS. 

The work is comprised in two large octavo volumes, 
printed with a new type, on good and durable paper, and 
contains over 1500 pages. : 

Each volume is embellished with an elegant frontis- 
piece; the first cousists of a group of seven portraits of the 

rincipal Reformers, viz. HUSS, CALVIN, WICKLIFF, 
<4 ME of Prague, LUTHER, KNOX, and WES- 

‘The second represents the execution of Protestants at 
the Auto da F Both en- 


‘e, by order of the Inquisition. 
graved on steel in a superior style. 

The work is well bound, in gilt binding, in a neat and 
workmanlike manner, and delivered to subscribers at Five 
cme payable on delivery; or $5 50 with extra calf 

inding. 
Rehactibers are not to be considered in any respect 
obliged to receive the book, unless it proves in every par- 
ticular equal to the description as above specified. 

Subscriptions for the above work will be received for the 
present at the Theological Book store of George, Latumer 
& Co. No. 13 South Fourth street, where a copy of the 
work may be examined. 

Persons in the city, or at a distance, wishing to avail 
themselves of these valuable essays, will please to ad- 
dress ERASTUS FLINT, Philadelphia, Agent for the 
publishers. | 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


From the Rev. Ashbel Green, D.D. LL. D. 

By the favour of a friend, the British edition of the work 
entitled “The Protestant,” by William M‘Gavin, Esq., in 
four octavo volumes, was in my possession for about a 
year. Iread the first volume throughout, very carefully, 
and inspected the others in various parts, in a cursor 
manner. 1 have no hesitation in recommending this w 
to the patronage of the whole Protestant community in 
this country. {[t contains authentic information on the 
subject of Popery, which ought at this time to be in the 
hands of all, as au antidote to the artifices of the agents of 
“the Man ot Sin,” by which many are deceived, and thou- 
sands of precious souls endangered in the concerns of eter- 


nity. ASHBEL GREEN. 
hiladelphia, April 8, 1833. 


From the Rev. G. R. Livingston, D. D. 


The various subjects which separate the Romish and 
Protestant Churches are of vital importance, and ueed to 
be more generally understood by the American people. 
‘The work entitled ‘‘ The Protestant,” presents these sub- 
jects to view, It has passed through a number of edi- 
tions in Europe, and deserves to receive equal favour in 
this land of religious and civil liberty. It abounds with 
facis and reasonings, which will aid the inquirer after 
truth; and I do most cordially recommend it to the 
tronage of all Christiaus and ey who can offord to 


procure a copy. . R. LIVINGSTON. 


From the Rev, W. C. Brownlee, D. D., Rev. Andrew 
Stark, and Rev. James Irvine, New York. : 

The present increase of Popery in the United States 
renders the publication of a popular work :ssential to the 
best interests of civil society, as well as the Church of 
God—and as Mr. M‘Gavin’s celebrated volumes com- 

rise all the principal subjects in the controversy, we re- 
Joice that an edition is re-published in America. 

We therefore not only cordially recommend this edition 
of the Protestant to all those who rightly estimate the in- 
valuable privileges which they enjoy as the result of the 
blessed Refdrmation' but we also earnestly exhort all 
those Christians who are desirous to understand the true 
spirit and effects of Popery, to patronise this publication, 
that their children may be safely preserved from the gall- 
ing Papal yoke, which so Jong has fettered the European 


universal crime and misery. 
W. C. BROWNLEE, 
ANDREW STARK, 
JAMES IRVINE. 


From Rev. Samuel Spring, Hartford. 


I regard the re-publication of the Glasgow Protes- 
tant with approbaiion. These volumes contain informa- 
tion on the subject of Popery, full—authentic—various 
—and much necded. They expose its corruptions and 
its tendency with uncommon skill and faithfulness. i 
lift the pall which conceals a massof corruption and dea 
hitherto unknown and almost unsuspected. If the admo- 
nitions they contain, are disregarded, it certainly will not 
be the fault of the intelligent and faithful author of the Pro- 
testant. SAMUEL SPRING. 

Hartford, September, 24th, 1832. 


‘Birt on Popery,” by the late lainented Rev. RO- 
BERT HALL, and will show its reputation on the other 
side of the Atlantic. ‘‘ The Protestant, a series of Essays 
by Wm. M-Gavin, Esq. of Glasgow, contains the fullest 
delineations of the popish system, aud the most powerful 
confutation of its priuciples in a popular style of ap 

work we have seen. Who ever wishes to see Popery in 
her real garb, drawn to the life im its hideous wickedness 


and deformity, will find abundant satisfaction in the pages 
of the Protestant. 


nations in profound ign«rance, servile degradation, and 


The following extract is taken from the Review of 
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THE PRES 


BYTERIAN. 


From the Pittsburg Friend. 
MAN SHOULD BE WISE. 


| Man should be wise. All nature bas a longue 
To teach him kruwledge, if his thoughts were strung 
To scize tne lesson | upon his car. 
(Yer the broad world the rays of truth are flung, 
To show him things in their own proper light, 
Had but the soul its eye usscaled and clear, 
To read their silent meaning as it might. 


All breathes with language eloquent and pure ; 
Tells him of ~ ewes a ah him how little sure 
The light foundations of hts worldly state ; 

Aud bids bim seck a footing mure secure, 

Ere yet the slippery confideuce inay slide, 
- And the lost spirit, roused, alas, too late, 
Sink m_its strength, and perish in its pride. 


_ The solid earth he treads upon, that secms 
Immoveable ; its forests, plains, and streams; 
Its scas and everlasting hi'ls sublime ; 
All have a voice to chide his empty dreams. 
They tell of gencrations Evert —— 
mselves ¢o-eval with the birth of Time, 
- Yet rushing onward to a like decay. 


The sun speaks to him from his awful height, 
And the soft moon, thron’d on the realm of night. 
The stars look down upon him toc, as 4 

y soaght to woo him, with their geni'e light, 
Upward to God. The heavens, as they shine, 
Make earth scem empty, narrow, dark and low, 
And point the spirit to her home diviuc. 


The winds—the clouds—the ever varying sky ; 
- Hours, days, nights, months, and scasons, as they fly, 
In quick succession, through their circling range ; 
The summer leaves that fade—the flowers thas die 5 
The growth of ages cruinbling in decay ;_ 
All warn us loudly of our coming change, 
Aud urge our feet to take the heavenly way. 


The mighty wreck that still is going on, 
O'er time’s broad sea ; whole generations gone— 
Cities of men, and empires, buried deep 
In its dark wave; the desolation done 
In one brief age; the pride of nations fled— 
‘The migtity hurried to their last great sleecp— 
Siates reut—thrones fallen—living millions dead ; 


Life’s rolling, heaviug, ever changin Sapa ; 

The altcre: show that meets the sight each day ; 
The places vacant where our friends were found ; 
Familiar furms fast sinking from our eyes ; 

The graves so thickly strown upon our way }..... 
Sure w a world like this, man should be “ss — 


ae For the Presbyterian. 
LETTERS TO PRESBYTERJANS, 
ON THE PRESENT CRISIS IN THE PRESBYTERIAN 
GHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


| LETTER XV. 
Doing good as a Church. 


CuristiaN Bretruren,—Useful activity is the 
medicine of life. It is adapted to benefit the 
agent himself as much as the objects of his 
benevolent attention. No idle man can be either 
healthful, happy, or morally prosperous. To be 
stagnant, is to be miserable, as well as useless. 
This is a law ef our being, as invariable as it is 
unavoidable. And the same principle which ap- 

lies so universally and essentially to our intel- 
ectual and physical structure, is no less applica- 
ble to our spiritual life. A torpid inactive Chris- 
tian cannot be a prosperous one. The disciple 
of Christ cannot, if he would, * live to himself,”’ 
- without injuring his own soul. He must go out 
of himself, if he would attain moral health and 
comfert. He must take a deep interest in his 
Master’s kingdom, and desire and seek to pro- 
mote it;—he must love his fellow men, pray for 
them, labour to promote their holiness and happi- 
ness, in a word, be daily employed in doing good. 
This is necessary not merely for the benefit of so- 
ciety, but for the spiritual health of the individual 
himself. It is not more certain that daily work 
nerves the arms, and invigorates the health of 
the labourer, and thus increases his personal en- 
joyment; than it is that habitual benevolent 
activity directly and essentially ministers to 
the Christian’s own growth in grace :—or rather, 
to speak more properly, — in grace itself es- 
sentially consists in cultivating the spirit and 
habits which characterize the benevolent, prayer- 
ful, diligent, good-doing Christian. herein 
consists the health of the body, but in the lively, 
unobstructed, harmonious action of all the cor- 
poreal organs? So far as this is interrupted, dis- 
ease must be the consequence. In like manner, 
wherein consists the real health of the soul, but 
in spiritual sensibility, and in the daily exercise 
of all appropriate and commanded graces, toward 
our Father in heaven, toward the Saviour and 
his kingdom, and toward all our fellow-crea- 
tures? 

You have, no doubt, anticipated me in apply- 
ing these remarks to the church of God—the 
body of professing Christians. Whatis true of in- 
dividuals, is true of communities. A torpid, pray- 
erless, inactive church, however large, wealthy or 
splendid, cannot be a prosperous church. Nay, 
however rich, extended, and outwardly flourish- 
ing it may be, if the spirit of ACTIVE GOOD-DOING 
be extinct in it, it is a DEAD CHURCH, and cannot 
fail of speedily becoming a mass of spiritual 
putrefaction. But, on the other hand, that church 
which, in her collective capacity, is constantly 
employed in planning and labouring for the pro- 
motion of the great interests of knowledge, vir- 
tue, evangelical holiness, and salvation, is taking 
the most direct method to secure her own cnjoy- 
ment, growth, and prosperity. 

We have had occasion, more than once, in the 
preceding letters, to advert to the thought, that 
the great design of infinite wisdom in the insti- 
tution of the church, was that she might be every 
where instrumental in promoting the reign of 
truth and holiness among men. It was, no 
doubt, intended that she should constantly seek 
the spiritual improvement and welfare of her 
own members; but also that she should labour to 
communicate the blessings of salvation to every 
part of the human family within her reach, with 
all the zeal and efficacy of united effort. The 
history of the churches organized by the apostlcs 
affords unquestionable evidence that they so un- 
derstood the design of their Master. From them 
the word of the Lord * sounded out” through all 

arts of the civilized world. Nor did this noble, 
Sielenssented missionary spirit cease to operate 
until they had become secularized and corrupted 
by a very different spirit. Accordingly, our 
venerable fathers of the Presbyterian Church, 
in the introduction to our Form of Government, 
justly remark, that “truth is in order to good- 
mess, and the great touch-stone of truth its ten- 
dency to promote holiness.” In conformity with 
this principle, they were no sooner organized than 
they began to direct their earnest attention to the 
great work of sending the Gospel to the destitute 
and the perishing. And in all ages, both in the 
old world and in the new, the church of God has 
invariably flourished, in regard to her best inter- 
ests, just in proportion to the degree in which 
she has devoted herself to the hallowed work of 
active Christian benevolence. 

If this be so, then every church ought to con- 
sider it as equally her duty and her interest, not 
merely to support, within her own bosom, all 
the divinely instituted ordinances of religion ;— 
not merely to watch with fidelity over the purity 
and edification of her own immediate members ;— 
but also to be indefatigably active in extending 
as widely as possible fo others the true religion, 
with all its blessed concomitants and benefits. 
She ought to regard it at once as a primary duty, 
and precious privilege, to be constantly employed 
in spreading the glorious Gospel from the rising 
te the setting sun. In a word, it > to be the 
unceasing care of every church of Christ, what- 
‘ ever denomination she may bear, or under what- 
ever form she may be organized, not only to 
have light, and purity, and order, ever shining in 
her own dwellings; but also to “hold forth the 
word of life’? for the benefit of ** those who are 
without,” and to send it forth far and wide to 
every creature within her reach. So manifest 
and so important is this duty, thatif there were 
but one worshipping Christian congregation now 
on earth, that congregation a to consider it- 
self as solemnly bound to do all in its power for 
evangelizing the world; and ought to give itself 
no test as Jong as any thing which it could pos- 
sibly do towards the accomplishment of this ob- 

remained undone. Before this position can 
so mueh as questioned, we must renounce the 


| spirit of the New Testament, and trample on the 


authority of our Master in heaven. 

There are, at present, connected with the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, nearly wo 
thousand preachers of the Gospel; about two 
thousend five hundred congregations; and mote 
than two hundred thousand communicents. In 
stating these numbers I do not mean to speak 
with scrupulous accuracy, but to make a repre- 
sentation sufficiently near the truth to serve my 
purpose. Now, suppose all the officers and ju- 
dicatories, us well as the private members of this 
whole body to be engaged with unwearied dili- 
ae in the great work of Christian bencvolence. 
Suppose our two thousand preachers all to pos- 
sess, in a good degree, the spirit of their Master, 
who “ went about doing good.”? Suppose them 
to be employed, **in season and cut of season,”’ 
in proclaiming ‘the unscarchable riches of 
Christ” with wisdom, with affection, and with 

ower. Suppose them in public and in private, 


‘In the pulpit, in the lecture-room, and ‘ from 


house to house,” to be indefatigable in _— 
men to repentance, and in publishing the gla 
tidings of mercy and love through a Redeemer. 
Suppose thein to be all intent on promoting the 
intellectual and moral benefit of every class en- 
trusted to their pastoral care, from lisping infancy 
to hoary age, and to be incessantly contriving, 
praying and labouring for their welfare. Sup- 
owed them habitually to meet their flocks with 
1earts not only full of love to the souls immedi- 
ately committed to their charge; but also over- 
flowing with benevolent regard to perishing mil- 
lions in every part of the globe, and burning with 
desire for the conversion of the world. And sup- 
pose them, in the exercise of this great animating 
principle, to be, not only the sincere, but the 
zealous, active, and unwearied friends of all those 
benevolent enterprises of the day which have for 
their object to promote knowledge, purity, and 
order throughout society, and to gospelize the 
whole human race. Suppose this to be the czre; 
and what an amount of good might not be accom- 
oo every year, by two thousand warm 
earted, active, unwearied labourers in the field 
of Christian benevolence, thus unceasingly occu- 
pied in scattering temporal and spiritual blessings 
around them! | 

If this were the character of our pasi/ors, we 
might expect our church sessions, and the mass of 
the churches over which they preside, to bear, in a 
good degree, a corresponding stamp. The spirit 


| of the several shepherds, if — exhibited, 


could scarcely fail to pervade the flocks com- 
mitted to their inspection. When the eldership 
assembled in their respective parochial judicato- 
ties, from week to week, to consult respecting 
the edification of the respective churches com- 
mitted to their care, such questions as the follow- 
ing would constantly arise, and would be dis- 
cussed with solemnity and with prayer .—‘* What 
ean be done to promote the reign of pure and un- 
defiled religion in the midst of us! What to se- 
cure the best interests of our children and youth? 
What to render our Sabbath-Schools, and Bible 
classes, and Catechetical instruction more useful 
and extensive. What to promote the cause of 
Temperance? What to extend among young and 
old, genuine evangelical knowledge and piety? 
What to rouse among the people a spirit of active 
Christian benevolence! What for contributing 
our proportion, and, if possible, more than our 
proportion, of means, toward the conversion of 
the world ?”—Animated with this spirit, and in- 
tent on such objects, every Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, would be an organized so- 
ciety for spreading the Gospel; for sending the 
word of life, and the herald of salvation to the 
destitute and the perishing:—and every one who 
united himself with such a church would feel that 
he was becoming ‘a member for life” of a body 
perpetually consecrated, in its very nature, to 
the great work of * doing good” to mankind. 

Again, when ministers and elders filled with 
the spirit which I have desribed, came to meet in 
Presbytery, two or three times a year,—what a 
delightful spectacle might they not be expected 
to exhibit! Here, as in their own parishes, they 
would, of course, come together to take counsel 
and Jabour for the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. This body, however, being more nu- 
merous than the church session; and the mem- 
bers being drawn from different districts of the 
church, might be expected to bring with them a 
larger amount of the hallowed spirit in question, 
and to have their zeal kindled into a brighter 
flame by the influence of a more extended Chris- 
tian communion. In this judicatory, the repre- 
sentatives of fifteen or twenty churches might be 
expected to make it their main object in coming to- 
gether to “lengthen the cords and strengthen 
the stakes’? of Zion; to hold up each other’s 
hands, and to encourage each other’s hearts in 
forming and executing plans for the spread of the 
Gospel; in a word, by preaching, praying and con- 
ferring together, to gain a deeper impression of 
the value of the Gospel; a more heart-felt sense 
of their obligation to send it far and wide; and 
a new unction of love and zeal to animate them 
in their hallowed work. Such meetings, instead 
of being a burthen to the congregations in which 
they were held, would be anticipated with deep 
interest ; would be enjoyed as seasons of “gtr 
and refreshing Christian fellowship; and might 
be expected to be the means of conferring rich 
blessings on many individuals, both saints and 
sinners, whenever they occurred. 

Of the same character, but marked with still 
more enlarged views, and more deep feeling, 
might we expect the meeting of every Synod to 
to prove. In this judicatory, from three to six or 
eight Presbyteries, united in one body, and com- 

rising the ministers and elders representing, per- 
ies, from eighty to a hundred churches, assem- 
ble, annually, to review the proceedings of Pres- 
byteries and to take order for promoting the peace, 
the purity, and the edification of their portion 
of the *“*hody of Christ.”” Now suppose in this 
larger judicatory, the same spirit of Goop-po1NG to 
reign which we have imagined to govern in the 
minds of the individual pastors and the single 
churches. Suppose, after despatching with fidel- 
ity and wisdom all the cases of discipline and 
ecclesiastical order which came before them ; or 
rather in the midst of what might be called the 
ordinary and routine business, their counsels and 
prayers were directed to increased efforts for pro- 
moting the revival of practical religion; to the 
excitement of new zeal for improving Christian 
education ; to the supply of destitute settlements 
with Gospel ordinances ; and to the adoption of 
all practicable means for sending the * light of 
life’? to those who are “ perishing for lack of 
vision.”” Over such counsels and Jabours of a 
venerable Synod, there would be “joy in hea- 
ven;’’ and we might anticipate great joy as likely 
to flow from them throughout the habitations of 
Zion on earth. 

To complete the system of counsel and co-op- 
eration, the Gencral Assembly convenes every year, 
to look over the whole church, from New Hamp- 
shire to Florida, and from the Atlantic to Missouri ; 
—to issue all appeals and references which may 
be brought from inferior judicatories; and to recom- 
mend and endeavour to carry into execution all 
measures for promoting real religion, both among 
our own churches and throughout the world. 
This body it is known, constitutes the bond of 
union, peace, correspondence, and mutual confi- 
dence between all the ministers and churches of 
our denomination in the United States; and is ex- 
pressly charged by our ecclesiastical constitution 
with the solemn and responsible duty of maintain- 
ing truth, order, harmony, and discipline in all 
our congregations ; of corresponding with forcign 
churches; uf suppressing schismatical contention, 
and every species of irregularity ; and of promo- 
ting charity, truth and active holiness through 
all the churches under its care. 

Only conceive, my Christian brethren, of the 
benign and precious influence which this great 
annual Assembly might be expected to exert, if 
all the ministers and elders composing it, were to 
come together, from every part of the church, with a 
double portion of the spirit which I have imagin- 


ed to reign in the subordinate judicatoties. Sup- 
pose its members to convene from year to year, 


with hearts filled with brotherly love; with enlight- 
ened zeal for the extension of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom and ready to forego every consideration, except 
those of Scriptural truth and order, for the sake of 
DOING Goon. Conceive of such a body, represent- 
Ing every portion of our church in the United 
States; animated with one heart and one soul; 
all ** seeing eye to eye” in regard to the essen- 
tial principles of Gospel truth; all honestly de- 
sirous of maintaining and carrying into effect 
that system of Bible truth and order which they 
have solemnly subscribed and engaged to sup- 
port. Conceive of an Assembly of such a cha- 
racter :—where all minor differences were swal- 
lowed up ina supreme desire to extend the Re- 
deemer’s reign and glory; where party feelings 
gave way to Christian love; where no banner 
was raised but that of Christ; and where the 
only contest should be, who should love the Re- 
deemer most, and who should serve him with 
the warmest zeal. Conceive, in a word, of an 
Assembly made up of the wisest heads and the 
warmest hearts in the whole Presbyterian 
Church; who had come together, not to con- 
tend for victory ; not to carry points cf sectional 
or party interest; but to gct good and do good ; 
to enlighten, purify, and revive the church of 
God; to promote every moral and spiritual in- 
terest which promises to benefit the community ; 
and to devise the most effectual measures for 
sending the glorious Gospel far and wide to all 
who are sitting in moral darkness! 

Such is the picture of the Presbyterian Church, 
which I have sometimes imagined to myself, and 
which I have often prayed that we might see 
realized. What a glorious spectacle would such 
achureh be! How happy in itself! How ho- 
nourable to the cause of religion! What a bles- 
sing to our land, and to the world! And is it 
too much to hope that we may one day see it 
realized? ‘The same 
turies ago, raised up men “ full of faith and of 
the Holy Ghost;”’ which animated and sent forth 
bands of noble-minded Christian labourers and 
heroes to bear the word of life to a dark and dy- 
ing world, and which crowned their ministrations 
with success ;—the same grace is still treasured 
up in Him whose “throne is forever and ever,” 
and may be manifested in us amidst all our weak- 
ness and unworthiness. The same Almighty 
King of Zion, by whose consoling and — 
Spirit it was that the churches, even in the days 
of bitter persecution, ** had rest, and were edified ; 
and walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied,”— 
still lives, and can cause his ministers to be 
equally faithful, and his word to be clothed with 
equal power in our day. Under whatever cloud 
the glory of our Zion may be in a degree ob- 
scured, for the present, He can cause her to shine 
forth with more beauty than ever, * through his 
own comeliness put upon her.”’ 

Do you ask, my Christian friends, how this 
happy attainment may, under the divine blessing, 
be reached? Do you inquire, by what means 
we may hope to be most effectually delivered 
from our discord and strife, and blessed with that 
os peace and strength which form the true 
glory of a church? I answer, let us adopt the 
policy of some sagacious worldly counsellors, 
who tell us, that the most direct way ‘to remove 
a morbid action in the animal body, Is to excite 
a different and salutary action in its neighbour- 
hood :—that the best method of putting out one 
fire, which is raging and likely to triumph, is to 
kindle a counter fire. Upon the same principle, 
if we desire most speedily and most effectually 
to extinguish the flre of party spirit, and to arrest 
the se ye of erroneous opinions; let us try to 
kindle the fire of Christian benevolence, and to 


rouse in all our congregations and judicatories, 


from the lowest to the highest, that fervent de- 
sire for the spread of the Gospel, and the salva- 
tion of a perishing world, which ought to reign 
in every heart, and in every church which bears 
the name of Christ. Let such a hallowed flame 
be kindled: and it is not more certain that oil, 
cast on an agitated body of water, will calm its 
troubled surface, than it is that an ardent zeal for 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom,—for 
promoting the temporal and eternal happiness of 
mankind,—is better adapted than any thing else 
to calm angry passions ; to terminate strife; to 
turn away the minds of men from the conflicts of 
selfishness and ambition; and to bind them to- 
ether in the bonds of fraternal affection. Only 
et this blessed spirit spring up, and exert a go- 
verning influence in all our ecclesiastical assem- 
blies ;—and their meetings will, of course, be 
peaceful and harmonious; their deliberations 
will be marked with gravity, with dignity, with 
mutual respect, and with genuine Christian 
benevolence. And when their business is 
brought to a close, the members will separate, 
not, as has too often happened, with disgust, 
alienation and weariness; but with warmer af- 
fection than they came together; will return to 
their respective charges with increased attach- 
ment.to their Master and his work; and will look 
forward to another meeting as to a delightful feast 
of Christian fellowship. 

Here, then, my Christian brethren, is the grand, 
and, as I think, under God, the only effectual re- 
medy for all our ecclesiastical difficulties. The 
prescription of the immortal oward for shaking 
off trouble, was conveyed in the following strong 
and pointed language ;—** Set about DoING Goon : 
put on your hat, and go and vist the sick and the 
poor in your neighbourhood; inquire into their 
wants and minister to them; seck out the desolate 
and the oppressed, and tell them of the consola- 
tions of religion. I have often tried this method, 
he adds, and have always found it the best medi- 
cine for a heavy heart.’”? So shall we, as achurch, 
find the spirit of acTrve Goop DoING,—if we hon- 
estly and in good earnest apply it,—the best cure 
for all our trials and conflicts. And, in order to 
the attainment of this blessing, as the whole can- 
not be greater or better than its parts, it will be 
our wisdom to begin, systematically, with the in- 
dividual ministers, elders and churches which 
compose our aggregate body. 

From this good hour, then, let every minister 
in the Presbyterian church feel himself just as 
‘listinctly and solemnly called upon to engage, 
with his whole heart, in the various benevolent 
enterprises of the day, as he is to preach the gos- 
pel, and administer the sacraments of the Chris- 
tian church. Let him, accordingly, take the ear- 
liest opportunity of forming within the —— 
tion committed to his charge, an auxiliary Bible 
association ; a society for aiding in Foreign Mis- 
sions, and another for aiding in Domestic Missions ; 
a Tract Society ; a Temperance Society; and an 
Education Society ; in short, let him form as far 
as possible, all the members of his church, young 
and old, male and female, and. as many of his 
stated hearers as may be willing to join them,— 
into bodies more or less organized, for aiding in 
the great work of promoting the extension of 
truth and happiness among men, and bringing the 
whole world to the knowledge of the glorious 
Gospel. Let even the little children of his congre- 

tion have a place assigned them in these hal- 

owed ranks for doing good. ‘There is no danger 

that, by pursuing this course, he will impoverish 
his people. However few and poor they may be, 
it will rather enrich them in pocket as well as in 
soul. He will, undoubtedly, strengthen, enlarge, 
and build them up by it. ‘Those who are engaged 
in saving and giving for the cause of Christ, will 
of course be economical and industrious, and will 
generally be found more thrifty and prosperous 
than those who live without this sacred impulse. 
The blessing of the Lord will infallibly descend 
upon sucha church. ‘ There is that scattereth 
and yet imereaseth ; and there is that withholdeth, 
but it tendeth to poverty.” No children and 
young people will be so likely to be all that their 
parents could desire, as those who are trained up 
under such a purifying and elevating influence. 

But to form and preside over these benevolent as- 
sociations in his own church, ought not to be re- 
garded as the whole of the Pastor’s duty. Let 
him be a member of each himself. Let him be 
present, if possible, at all their meetings ; and en- 
deavour to impart to all of them, at each meeting, 
a new and more powerful impulse. Let him, 


ce which, eighteen cen- 


whenever he meets the elders of his church, eith- 
er individually, or in their official capacity, make 
it his study to engage them cordially and zealous- 
ly in the same enterprise. Let him in his preach- 
ing, ia his prayers, and in all his public and 
private intercourse with his people, study to re- 
commend a growing attention to these benevolent 
objects, as, at once, the duty and the privilege of 
all Christians. In short, let him habitually re- 
gard the nurturing, strengthening and extending 
these associations, as among the primary objects 
of his ministry ;-as not only adapted to aid in the 
great work of converting the world to Christ; but 
also as one of the richest means of grace that can 
be employed for promoting the spiritual benefit of 
the people themselves who are zealously employ- 
in this gloricus cause. The truth is, a faithful 
pastor cannot possibly engage his people in any 
work better adapted to draw down blessings on 
themselves and their children; better adapted to 
enlighten, to sanctify, to enlarge, to enrich, and to 
strengthen themselves, as a church, than to en- 
gage them with their whole heart in the benevo- 
lent enterprise of bringing their fellow men to the 
knowledge and love of the Saviour. 

A Presbytery composed of ministers and elders 
who have drunk largely of this spirit, will, of 
course, come together, from time to time for the 
great purpose of poine coop. Accordingly, let 
this body, whenever it convenes, while it attends 
with fidelity to all the details of review, and of 
government and discipline which demand atten- 
tion, consider these details as subservient to the 
grand purpose of ecclesiastical union, doing good 
to the souls of men, and spreading the knowledge 
and reign of the glorious Gospel. Let the mem- 
bers, at every meeting, make it a primary object, 
to encourage each other’s hearts, and strengthen 
each other’s hands in all the appropriate labours 
of Christian benevolence. Let them inquire with 
fraternal fidelity and affection of each other, what 
is the state of religion in their respective charges ; 
how far the benevolent enterprises of the day are 
countenanced and sustained in the several con- 
gregations ; and what further can be done to ex- 
tend the reign of Christian zeal and effort in all 
the churches under their care? Letevery meeting 
of the Presbytery bethe signal of a little jubilee in 
the town or village where it is held. Let meet- 
ings in all cases in which it is practicable be 
marked by such seasons of prayer and mutual 
conference among the members of the body, and 
such a judicious, pre-concerted series of public 
services, as sha]] make it an object of earnest de- 
sire among the pious members of the several 
churches, to be favoured with these meetings as 
often as possible. 

Let every Synod bear the same ‘character and 
take the same course ; only remembering that its 
larger size, and more interesting character, will 
ever afford an opportunity of rendering its meet- 
ings more deeply impressive, and more extensive- 
ly useful. Let every member come to this an- 


nual convention of teachers and rulers in the. 


house of God, with an humble desire and fervent 
— that he may be enabled to get as much good 

imself and to do as much good to the Redeemer’s 
kingdom as may be possible while he and his 
brethren continue together. Conducted in this 
manner, every Synodical meeting will be instru- 
mental in giving new ardour to Christian zeal, 
and anew impulse to Christian activity. 

When all the subordinate judicatories shall be 
animated with this spirit, and shall convene with 
these views, we may expect to see the General 
Assembly crowning the whole with a correspond- 
ing character. Let the ministers and elders de- 
puted from the pate Presbyteries all come 
to our ecclesiastical metropolis, as so many single 
streams all pouring into one mighty reservoir of 
Christian benevolence, as so many fires kindled 
from the altar of God, and preparing to unite in 
one sacred flame to enlighten a dark world. Let 
them come, not to represent parties—not to con- 
tend for victory—but fraught with the spirit of 
DOING GooD; with hearts overflowing with desire 
for the spread of the Gospel, and resolving, ag 
God shall enable them, by mutual counsel and 
prayer, to impart new life and vigour to all the 
departments of evangelical enterprise within our 
bounds. Let this be unceasingly done. Let no 
part of the routine business annually devolving on 
this court of ultimate appeal, be neglected or 
slighted: but let the subserviency of all to the 
great work of promoting human purity and hap- 
piness, and evangelizing the world be the 
grand, the favorite objecct with every member. 

ct the opening sermon be a powerful plea for 
united and affectionate co-operation in extending 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. Let every prayer that 
passes the Moderator’s lips, at the commencement 
and close of every session, and every speech that 
may be offered on whatever subject, breathe, the 
same consecrated spirit. In a word let every 
vote that passes, every report that is offered, and 
every act of correspondence with other church- 
es whether at home or abroad, disclose the hearts 
of men supremely intent on exciting one another, 
and all with whom they have any intercourse, to 
the highest efforts for promoting the salvation of 
immortal souls. Let every successive General 
Assembly manifest this spirit, and leave behind 
it, when it dissolves, a series of acts which dis- 
play the reign of unfeigned Christian benevo- 
ence; and more will be done to gladden the 
hearts of the pious than my feeble pen can portray. 
The month of May will be considered by the 
friends of Zion as the most blessed month in the 
year. Philadelphia will have great reason to re- 
joice. Surrounding denominations will be con- 
strained at once to respect, to love, and to imitate 
us. And an annual impulse will be given to 
the progress of religion, which will be felt not 
only through the United States, but throughout 
the world. 

Let none imagine that, if this course were pur- 
sued, our minds would be too much turned away 
from doctrinal correctness; and that all zeal for 
maintaining ‘‘ the faith and order once delivered 
to the saints,” would be likely to languish and 
die. My impression is directly the reverse. If 
such a spirit were to be fully roused and univer- 
sally to reign in our churches, it would do more to 
rectify every species of aberration than any other 
that we could cultivate. Only let the fervent 
zeal for the glory of God, and the welfare of man- 
kind ;—in other words, the deep and active spirit 
of DOING GooD, reign in our beloved church; and 
we shall, undoubtedly, witness the following 
effects : 

1. There will be, immediately, much less here- 
sy in the church to be put down, or to be disputed 
about. For, as the prevalence of truth never fails 
to generate a spirit of active obedience; so the 
spirit of active Christian obedience, the genuine 
spirit of poine coop has a direct tendency to pro- 
mote the love of truth, and of course, to exclude 
error. Fairly rouse a missionary spirit in the 
church, and we shall hear little of erroneous doc- 
trine. Not because of any deficiency of zeal for 
the truth, but because the spirit of holy love will 
have ** cast out’? the demon of heresy. 

2. Under the reign of the spirit supposed, when 
heresy does occur, it will be put down more qui- 
etly and with more ease. The members of our 
higher judicatories will consider each case of al- 
leged error more coolly and impartially, and dis- 
pose of it with more of a spirit of mutual confi- 
dence and affection than at present; and conse- 
quently, with less controversy and less delay. 

3. The delicate and important cases of disci- 
pline, which come before our Synods, and espe- 
cially the General Assembly, from year to year, 
and which have too often divided and agitated 
those bodies, will be decided with more of a fra- 
ternal spirit; will excite less heat and debate; 
will, of course, consume much less of the precious 
time otf the judicatories; and consequently, leave 
more time for plans and works of Christian bene- 
volence. The hearts of the members will be so 
intent on the extension of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, that they will have no disposition to attend 
to other objects, except on the most obvious call 
of truth and duty. ; 

4. Our higher judicatories will assemble with 
a better spirit; under a higher sense of responsi- 
bility; and all their business will be conducted 
with more solemnity, more affection, more pray- 


er, more gravity, more expedition, more comfort, 
and more to edification. The younger members 
will conduct themselves with more modesty, and 
treat the elder with more filial respect and rever- 
ence. The fathers will be neither overbearing 
nor dogmatical ; the sons will avoid that flippancy 
and insolence which is apt to mark the conduct of 
those youth who despise their superiors, and think 
of victory only. 

_5. The BLEessinG oF Gop will rest upon our ju- 
dicatories, and upon the whole of our beloved 
Zion. ‘The Spirit will be poured out, and religion 
revived in all our borders. In fact, the fervent, 
active spirit of doing good to mankind by bring- 
ing them to the knowledge and love of the Sa- 
viour, is ttse/f a revival of religion, and cannot be 
cultivated without an increase of the spiritual 
prosperity of those who cherish it. 

6. If our judicatories be seen faithfully and 
steadily pursuing the course which has been des- 
cribed, prejudices against Presbytcrianism will 
die. When the people see that we are intent on 
doing them good, they will receive us. Our very 
enemies will be at peace with us; and we shall 
no longer have insidious enemies in our own bo- 
som, tearing in pieces the mother on whose sub- 
stance they live. 

If we wish this great plan of doing good to be 
completely successful, it is indispensable that it 
bear Two characteristics. It must be systematic ; 
and it must be consecrated by much fervent prayer. 

It must be systematic. That is, every pastor 
must endeavour to establish among his people the 
habit of doing good upon a pLaN. That which is 
left to the occasional impulses of waxing and 
waning zeal, cannot go steadily and strongly for- 
ward. ‘The professing Christian who has no 
system in regard to his secret devotions, will soon 
find his closet testifying against him. In like 
manner, where there is no system in doing good, 
the cause cannot steadily prosper. Let every 
pastor, then, endeavour to introduce among the 
people of his charge such plans of effort and of 
contribution for promoting the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, as will distinctly present to every member 
of his church, and to every attendant on his min- 
istry a stated opportunity and call to do something 
for the great cause. If every communicant of the 
Presbyterian church could be prevailed upon to 
give twenty-five cents per month, or even half that 
sum, into the Lord’s treasury, it would suffice for 
all the great objects of general Christian benevo- 
lence, which the church is now endeavouring to 
bear forward. All but the veriest paupers could 
do this with perfect ease; and very many could, 
with entire convenience, give much more. The 
only difficulty which attends the subject at pre- 
sent, is that of regularly collecting these contribu- 
tions. But if pastors were animated with the 
zeal and diligence in doing good which ought to 
govern them :—if the elders and deacons in every 
church could be prevailed upon to enter into the 
true spirit of their respective offices, and daily to 
move about among the people as ministers of 
good; if every active and discreet private mem- 
ber had something given him to do in his appropri- 
ate sphere, toward helping forward this cause; 
and if every contributor could be prevailed upon 
to lay by what he felt willing to consecrate to his 
Saviour, at the end of every month, or year, as 
might be most convenient, and cheerfully to 
carry it to the collector, instead of waiting to be 
called upon, and even repeatedly dunned, for a re- 
luctant offering ;—if even the little children of 
each parish could be habituated from thei: mo- 
ther’s lap, to contribute to the Redeemer’s treasu- 
ry, from week to week, a portion of those pence 
which they commonly spend to their own injury : 
—suppose a system of this kind established in 
each congregation, and far more would be done 
for the cause of Christ; and what was done, 
would be done with more ease, with more cheer- 
fulness, at less expense of agencies, and with 
more spiritual profit to each contributor. O when 
will professing Christians really feel that it is 
‘¢ more blessed to give than to receive;” and that 
to be permitted to pray and labour and give for 
extending the kingdom of Him to whom we are 
indebted for all we enjoy and hope for, is as 
rich a privilege, as it is a solemn duty? Yet all 
this might, I firmly believe, be in a considerable 
degree attained, if the ministers of the Gospel 
were entirely faithful at once in their instructions 
and their example. That it will be happily real- 
ized before very long, no Christian can doubt. 
Surely the sooner we come to it, the better for our- 
selves, and the better for that cause which we 
profess to love. 

The second characteristic which must mark our 
system of doing good, if we would succeed, is 
that it be consecrated by much fervent prayer. 
Nothing is more offensive to God than plans, even 
of doing good, undertaken in a spirit of pride and 
self-confidence, and prosecuted with carnal ambi- 
tion and boasting. Show me an enterprise thus 
undertaken and thus pursued, and I will show you 
one which will speedily come to naught. The 
King of Zion ‘ will not give his glory to another.” 
We must * walk humbly with God” even in la- 
bouring for him. The more profound then, eur 
sense of our utter unworthiness to be employed 
as fellow-workers in Christ’s kingdom; the deep- 
er our impression of our utter inability, with any 
amount of men or funds, to accomplish any im- 
portant good, by our own wisdom or strength; 
and the more humble and importunate our con- 
tinual supplication for the Divine guidance and 
blessing in all our labours, the more reason we 
have to hope that those labours will be crowned 
with success, and that our own souls, in pursuing 
them, will be refreshed and edified. 

It is plain from the foregoing representations, 
that no individual can be so well qualified to bea 
doer of good as he who is DEEPLY Pious; as he in 
whom the love of God and of man is, habitually, 
the RULING Passion. ‘There may be a zeal which 
is fervent, and even fiery, but altogether false; a 
zeal characterized by heat without light; by fe- 
verish paroxysms, the product of external stimu- 
lants, rather than of an internal, gracious princi- 
ple; and prompting to spasmodic, ill-directed, 
and sometimes even extravagant and over-acted 
efforts, under the name of Christian benevolence. 
Such is the zeal which has been frequently ex- 
hibited by men claiming the character of peculiar 
devotedness to Christ; and full of censoriousness 
against those who cannot consent to accompany 
them in all their headlong excesses. I need not 
say, that this is not the zeal for doing good which 
can either adorn an individual, or prove a blessing 
to the church. That good-doing spirit which 
may be expected to last long, to operate well, 
and to bring forth with constancy an abundance 
of rich fruit, must flow from sincere and ardent 
piety; must be regulated by the word of God; 
and must be in a great measure free from the nar- 
rowness, and especially from the bitterness of 
sectarian bigotry. The good-doing spirit cannot 
really prosper in any church, unless real religion 
prosper. Yet no more direct method can be 
adopted, as was before said, to make real reli- 
gion prosper, than to commence, in good earnest, 
a course of active benevolence. Here * action 
and reaction are equal and (not contrary, but) 
coincident.” 

Let us all, then, my Christian brethren, with 
one consent, henceforth address ourselves to this 
great work of poinc coop ;—the appropriate work 
—and I will venture to say—the pest work of the 
church of God. To this let us daily give our 
thoughts, our hearts, our prayers, and our best 
efforts. Let this be our great distinction as Pres- 
byterians—that we belong to a church peculiarly 
and pre-eminently devoted to doing good. Let 
others set their hearts on ecclesiastical splendour, 
and be mainly intent on multiplying numbers. 
Let those who choose, spend their time in abus- 
ing all other churches besides their own, and in 
sounding the praises of their own sect. Be it our 
sacred care to be ever found ‘speaking the truth 
in love;”’ pleading the cause of human happi- 
ness ; and labouring to extend the reign of righ- 
teousness and peace. Be ever found steadfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, and verily your labour shall not be in vain 
in the Lord.” | 


PUBLIC SEPARATIONS. 


It was perfectly well remembered what an over- 
whelming tide,—partly of sectarian acrimony, and 
partly of unhallowed prejudice against all evange- 
lical religion, came in upon the church, from the 
grievous indiscretions of Davenport and others, 
about 1740. It was remembered that the fanatical 
excesses of that period were followed by a dire 
reaction, in which, fora third of a century, spe- 
cial divine influence was withdrawn from the land. 
These facts, after the modern period of revivals 
commenced, made ministers cautious in their 
management. There were, indeed, occasional in- 
discretions. During a powerful work of 

which prevailed in my childhood, a zealous 
preacher, at the close of a public lecture, called 
on all impenitent sinners, “* who would then make 
up their minds to be on the Lord’s side,” to rise 
and declare that purpose by speaking aloud. 
Scores of hearts in the assembly were ready to 
burst with deep anxiety, but tho mt ging Ml 
such a proposal in the regular worship of ’ 
was instinctively and generally felt. After a dead 
silence of a few moments, five or six men rose, 
and made the declaration which was desired. I 
was old enough to observe them all as the 
spoke; but among the blessed fruits of that work, 
not one of these was numbered, and some of them 
became open infidels. But one other instance 
like this oceurred within my knowledge till I be- 
came a preacher myself and not one in all the re- 
vivals during my pastoral life.—President Porter. 


It is often by impulse, and not by reason, that 
public sentiment is drifted along; causing 2 tide 
in the affairs of men, which no wisdom, no ex 
rience can stem. ‘There seems, at times, a blind 
and headlong necessity even in the moral world, 
which can no more be withstood than the currents 
of the ocean; transitions in the history of nations, 
during which, man, as if struck ‘by impotency, 
stands in passive and trembling abeyance, till the 
hurricane have blown over him; till the sweeping 
anarchy, resistless as the onset of the elements, 
have spent its violence, and the high ordinations 
of Providence are fulfilled.—Chalmers. 


Those orators who give us much noise and 
many words, but little argument and less wit, 
and who are most /oud when they are least lucid, 
should take a lesson from the great volume of na- 
ture; she often gives us the Boo | without . 

i 


ghtning. 


thunder, but never the thunder without 


ROBINSON'S Bible Dictionary. A Dictionary of the 

Holy Bibile, for the use of Schools and Young Per- 
sons. By Edward Robinson, D. D., Professor Extraordi- 
nary of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary 


Andover. Illustrated with engravings on woud, and 
—_— of Canaan, Judea, Asia Minor, and the Peninsula 
of Mt. Sina, Idumea, &c. &e. 


(IL? This work is intended to present in a compendous 
form to the public, and especialty to young persons the 
more important — of Biblical information contained 
in the octavo edition of Calmet, recently published and 
edited by Prof. Robinson, and to give the results of his 
investigations of that work ina style so that they may 
be atttractive and useful to the very large class of 
young persons and others, who may be supposed to 
take an interest in this species of knowledge, without 
being in a situation to make a satisfactury use of a larger 
work. 

The Ancient Lyre, a collection of old, new, and origi 
nal Church Music, under the approbation of the Proies- 
sional Musical Society in Boston, arranged and com- 
posed by Charles Zeuner, Organist at Park street Church, 
and to the Handel and Haydn Society. 

Biographies of Good Wives. By Mrs. Child, Author 
of Hobomok, The Mother’s Book, &c. Being volume 
third of the Ladies’ Family Library. Letters on Slavery. 
By J.D. Paxton. Just received, by 


French & Perxins, 
159 Chesnut street. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


GELECT Works of John Owen; Watson’s Body of 
‘" Divinity ; Barrow’s Works ; Flavel’s whole Works 3 
Archbishop Tillotson’s Works, 10 vols; Bagster’s Com- 

rehensive Bible; President Edwards’ Works, 10 vols ; 

wighit’s Theology, 4 vols; the Works of Dugald Stuart, 
7 vols; Hopkins’ Body of Divinity, 2 vols; Brown’s do; 
Gurnal’s Christian Armour, 2 vols; Hannam’s Pulpit 
Assistant, 2 vols; do. 1 vol;.Grotius on the Truth of the 
Christian Religion ; Works of Isaac Ambrose, 1 vol ; Stu- 
art on the Romans 1 vol; Jay’s Works 3vols; Mosheim’s 


Ecclesiastical History, 1 vol; M‘Knight on the Epistles, - 


4 vols; do. 1 vol; Hunter’s Sacred — go , 1 vol; 
Jones’ Church History, 1 vol; Gasecon’s 
Smith’s Messiah, 3 vols ; Prideaux’s Connections, 2 vols > 
Davie’s Sermons, 3 vols; Dwight’s do; Leland on Re- 
velation, 2 vols; Locke’s Essays; Newton on the Prophe- 
cies ; Sturm’s Reflections ; Gill’s Commentary, 9 vols; 
Henry’s do. 6 vols. do. 3 vols; Scott’s do. 6 vols. do, $ 
vols; Burkitt’s Family Expositor, I vol; Doddridge’s do. 
do; Miscellaneous Works; Calmet’s Dictionary by Robiu- 
son; Habn’s Hebrew Bible; Leighton on St. Peter. 
For sale by 
Wuetuam & D’Hart, 
22 south Fourth street. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


QTUART’S Commentary on the Romans; Jay’s Works 

2 vols; Davies’ Sermons 3 vols; M‘Knight on the 
Epistles 4 vols; do. do. 1 vol; Burkitt’s Family Exposi- 
tor; Doddridge’s Miscellaneous Works; Gurnall’s Chris- 
tian Armour 2 vols; The Works of the Rev. John Newtor 
vol; Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History 1 vol. new edit. 
Sprague’s Lectures on Revivals; Divines of the Churcly 
of England; Good’s Book of Nature; Calme’’s Dictionary 
of the Bible by Robinson; Scott’s Bible 3 vols; do. do 
6 vols; Dwight’s Theology 4 vols; Jones’ Church History; 
Bunyan’s Complete Works 2 vols; The Works of Presi- 
dent Edwards, 10 vols; The Complete Works of Dr. J. 
Owen 21 vols; The Complete Works of the Rev. Joho 
Lightfoot, D. D.; Lardner’s Works 10 vols; Lord Bacon’s 
Works 10 vol:; Simeon’s Works 21 vols; Whitby on the 
New Testament; Burkett on do. do.; Robert Hall’s Life 5 
Halyburton’s Works; do. Memoirs; Leighton’s Works 
2 vols; Burnet’s Reformation 4 vols; Tillotson’s Works 


10 vols; Brown’s Comparative View of Christianity; Fla-_ 


vel’s Whole Works 6 vols. Just received and for sale by 
GEORGE, LATIMER & Co. 
No. 13 south Fourth street. 


CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY, No. 3. 


CONTROVERSY between the Rev. John Hughes of 

the Roman Catholic Church, and the Rev. John 

Breckinridge of the Presbyterian Church, relative to the 

existing differences in the Roman Catholic and Proies- 

tant Religion, Just published. Price 124 cents, or $I 
per doz. Also a few copies of Nos. 1 and 2 on hand. 
Wuertnam & D’Harr. 

22 south Fourth street. 


LAWRENCEVILLE HIGH SCHOOL. 
, s ar Session will open on Monday, the 29th of 
pril. 

The several Departments for Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics and English Education, are occupied 
by Teachers eminent for talents and experience. The 
health, morals, and manners of the pupils, as well as their 
litorary culture, receive constant attention. 

REFERENCES.—Samuel F. Smith, John A. Brown, 
Thomas Earp, William Worrell, James Field, George 
W. Fobes, Charles Elliot, John C. Smith, Sanauel Grant, 
Isaac Macauley, Jas. S. Spencer, and William Sheep- 
shanks, Esqrs,. &c. &c. 

ISAAC V. BROWN, 
ALEX. H. PHILLIPS, — 


Lawrenceville, N. J. March 20, 1833. april 17 


Miss E. K, JACOBS, in tendering her sincere thanks 
to her friends, for their patronage, would inform 
them, that she has, in some measure, remodelled her 
School. Part of her time she has appropriated to teach- 
ing on the Infant School plan, for the benefit of smaH 
Children; part to giving instruction in writing, cyphering, 
sewing, marking, and lace work, She has two very 
commodious rooms on the ground floor. For further par- 
ticulars please to call at her schoo] rooms No. 21 Powel 
street, where any of her friends, who would spend a short 
time to witness her labours with the children, will have 
every satisfaction given them. april 10 


NEW ORLEANS LOAF SUGAR. 
just received from Auction 20 hogheads Leaf Sugar, of 
excellent quality at the reduced price of 124 cents. 
Also a few hogsheads Double Refined at reduced prices, 
by the cask or at retail, at the Temperance Store of the 
subscribers No. 2444 Market street above Seventh, south 
side, and south west corner of Second and Dock strewis. 
Batpwin & Cotton. 
Also, 100 bushels New England Dried Apples. 


NEW TEMPERANCE GROCERY STORE. 
No. 338 Market street, one door below Tenth. 


The subscribers inform their friends and the public, that 
they have taken the above staud, and (having cleared out 
all the ardent Spirits and the apparatus connected with 
the traffic) are now opening a good assortment of family 
GROCERIES which are offerea for sale on aslow terms as 
can be obtained elsewhere. , 

They respectfully invite the friends of the Temperance 
cause to afford them a share of vheir patronage and sup 


ort. 
. Fine flavoured Teas, Sugars, Coffee, Flour, Hams 
&c. &c. 


Samuet MILLer. | 
Princeton, April, 1833. 


BROWN & GIBSON. 
March 20th, 1833. 
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